












General Conference of Friends’ Associations, 
At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Eleventh 
Month 16, 1901. 


Arrangements have been made for special cars on the 
Camden and Moorestown Trolley Line, which passes 
the Meeting-house. These cars will leave the Camden 
Terminal of the Penns. R. R., at 9 a.m. The regular 
carsrun every twenty minutes ; fare ten cents. 

Trains on the railroad leave Market Street Ferry, 
Phila., for East Moorestown, at 8.12, and 10 a.m; re- 
turning, leave East Moorestown at 403, 4.47, and 5.19 
p.m. Excursion tickets forty-four cents, good for two 
days. 

A cordial invitation to remain over nightis extended to 
visitors. In order that the local committee may make 
suitable arrangements for the entertainment of such 
Friends, it is requested those who can remain will send 
their names to Emily Atkinson, 305 West Main Street, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


PROGRAM. 
Morning Session, 10.30 to 12. 

“ Does Modern Literature Indicate a Growth toward 
Quakerism?’’ Assigned to Edward Farquhar, of 
Washington Association. 

To open Discussion : 

Rachel B. Satterthwaite, of Third Haven, Md., Asso. 
Franklin S. Zelley, of Mansfield, BR. F., ‘Association. 
Afternoon Session, 2 to 4. 

“‘ How shall the Friendly Thought be Best Presented to 
Meet an Age of Increasing Faith in Spirituality?”’ 
Assigned to Benjamin Smith, of Plymouth, Pa., Asso. 

To open Discussion : 

Walter M. Bond, of Hopewell, Va., Association. 
Frank Ball, Quakertown Association. 


On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
SUSANNA M. GARRETT, Sec’y. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jeg Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Tweirtn Street, Purcapecenta. 
Conveyancing an and investing. 




















CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 



















Orricxs: { 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 









CAROLINE RAU, 73° Spring Garden St., 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
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WANTED. 





ANTED.—ACOMBINEDSFENOGRAPHER, 

type-writer and D. E. Bookkeeper. Must abstain 

from the use of intoxicants and narcotics. 
16, Overbrook, Pa. 





ANTED.—IN A FAMILY OF THREE 
adults, a settled, reliable woman, of cheerful dis- 
position, to do genera! housework. A good and perma- 
nent home for such a person. Address ‘“‘ M. M., 
Media, Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A REFINED, INT a. 
woman, a position as companion to invaild, 

read to her, travel with her, or to be otherwise cabal 

useful. 


ANTED.—BY A REFINED WOMAN, A | 


position as companion to a lady or family going 
south forthe winter. Compensation desired. Address 
No. 221, this Office. 


ANTED. —BY LADY OF REFINEMENT 
position with Friends’ family as companion to 

lady or children. Will assist with sewing and light 
duties. Good reference. Address Lock Box 152, 
Alexandria, Va 





BOARDING. 


ROARD IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY,TWO THIRD 
story rooms. Hot water heating system in house. 
Apply by letter or in evenings to 2821 N. Broad Street. 





ARTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON | 


can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
t. 50a We Wa Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ashington, D.C. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
$1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
SISTERS, 1827 I Street, N. W. » Washington, D. c. 





“POR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


For SALE.— 


A NICE BUCKS 
COUNTY FARM 


of 113 acres adjoining the George School at Newtown. 
Situation beautiful. For particulars address 
T. W. STAPLER, 


Newtown, Pa. 





OR SALE.— 

We have till November 15 to sell a gentleman’s 
country residence, 12 miles from city, including 33 acres 
of land and improvments consisting of a twenty-three 
room stone house, highly modern; all necessary out- 
buildings ; beautifully shaded, and an abundance of fruit. 

This property is within twenty-five minutes of Broad 
Street Station, and in the placing of a loan recently was 
valued by the Trust Co. interested at $54,000; can be 
bought at present for one-half this amount. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 








REMOVED. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


















































Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 

Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 
Flagg. 





JAMAICA, 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 

fitted steamer wil) land you in 
JAMAICA. 

A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 


th ing northern winters. 
Fer informanion and special rates, ap ae to 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLE 
421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. ad ‘Street. 


Address Box | 


Addreess D. G. E., Box 133, Kennett Square,Pa. | 





FRIENDS’ GENERAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


For the necessary expenses of the Friends’ General 
| Peace Conference, to be held in Philadeiphia, Twelfth 
month 12, 13, and 14, a fund is needed. 

The scope and purposes of the Conference have been 
stated in this and other Friends’ papers; further an- 


nouncements will be duiy made by the Committee in 
| charge. 


The undersigned, who have been appointed as Finance 
| Committee, earnestly request all interested to contribute 
promptly to this fund. The occasion is believed to be 
one of special importance; the arrangements for it have 
been made with great care, and it is desired to meet the 
needful expenditures punctually. 

Contributions may be paid to any member of the 
Committee, as below, or to the treasurer. 

ALEXANDER C. Woon, Chairman. 

Josnua L. Batty. 

Wm. P. Bancrort. 

Asa S. Wine. 

Isaac H. CLotruisr. 

Rost. M. Janney, 7reasurer. 

112 Drexel Building, Phila. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

A sub-committee has been charged with the duty of 
providing entertainment for visiting Friends. ‘1 hose 
| from a distance desiring accommodation during the Con- 
ference will please communicate with Wm. Y. Warner, 
chairman of the Entertainment Committtee, 153 West 
Penn Street, Germantown, Phila. 





Special Meeting of Stockholders. 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the buck Hill Falls Company will be held 
Twelfth mouth 17, 1901, at 20’clock p. m., at the north- 
west corner of Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadel- 
phia, to vote upon a proposed increase of the capital 
stock of the company from $20,000 to $40,000. 
Cuarces F. Jenxins, Secretary. 
The Song of the 

Twentieth Century. 
Posm. By Elizabeth Lloyd. Inspired by words ot 
President Benjamin Harrison. Has been highly com- 
mended as a beautiful and attractive lyric, and should be 
sent widely by every Friend of Peace and Good Will. 
Stereotyped, and will be supplied in any quantity. For 
single copy send 2-cent stamp. 


roo copies 30 Cents. 
$2.50 per thousand. 


Howarp M. Jenkins, Publisher, r40 N 15th St., Phila. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 


Stop at 
Y. F. A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. 


Clerk. 


AQUILA ae LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


eg 









PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$x.s0 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Sumpscriptions MAY BeGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We vo not “stor” 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS EXCEPT 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per line. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 

OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* TecerHone No. 1-33-55. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantiy on 4g At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshal! St.,Philedelphis, Pa 








Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 
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George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


encircle 

The Oakwood Seminary, 

ee eg ee | Unsow Sprincs, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, cootuenttenal boarding-school, under care of Friends. 


repares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the | 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 

to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.to 1: a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GirR.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill | 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 


WILL KEEP MY HOUSE AT 3202 ‘PACIFIC 

For ulars, address Ave., Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., open for guests 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE | during the winter. Near the beach, with cheerful rooms 
Chappaqua, New York, | 2nd extended ocean view. AGNES CODEY. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
for Boarpinc anp Day Puptis oF Born Sexas 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. Students pre: for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

yver there are vacancies. . Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.5., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


New Archdale St. James Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 

Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ail the year. 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren att rue ress 


Oczan Env or Tennessen Avs. 








booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, wer" 
Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
| PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 

| furnishes © Jranian, gunna education, and pre- 

pares for college 

| J. EUGENE BAKER, \ Principals 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, } ; 
| Circulars on application. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


JAMES HOOD. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE QUAKER: 


A Study in Costume - - By Amevia Mott GumMERE 
y of this unique sect, utilizing both the portrait 


An mquiry into the Clothes 
of the Quaker as he sees ‘thumsclf and the Qyaker as others ste him, in « painstaking en- 
deavor to portray the Quaker as he really was. The world, the fiesh, and even occamonally 
(it must be admitted) the devil, figure as origins for the Quaker's idiosyncrasies of garb. 
Quaker and worldly fashions have been studied on parallel lines 

A waned array of omginal sources in literature, of carly records and other documents 
not easily accessible, and of quaint garments and trappings handed down from old Quaker 
families, has been land under contribution in the preparation of ths volume. The liberal 
wse of illustranons of the latter makes the work a veritable museum of picturesque Quaker 
antiquities, yet every picture casts needed hight on the argument. 


12mo, printed on éecket-cdged paper. bound in hall come~<ail. with 
a cover design im Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otic S3.co oct. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, = 0" 07 2 re is, iron 


9 apew receipe of the proce by the Publishers. 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 


29 North Seventh Screet, Philadelphra 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1373. \ 





NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XLVI. 

Just to live naturally our daily lives as men and 
women, striving to keep open every avenue to truth, and 
to perform our smallest duties in the light of our highest 
hopes—this, to me, is Worship. 


CORNELIA J. SHOEMAKER. 


From a paper on ‘‘ Worship,’’ read at Chautauqua Con- 
ference, 1900. 


Bewi_pereb in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry : 
Lo, here! lo, there, the church ! 

Poor, sad humanity 
Through all the dust and heat | 


| 


Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the simple thought, | 
By the great Master taught 

And that remaineth still : | 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will ! 





—Longfellow. 


SERMON BY JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. | 


At the meeting at Fourth and Green Streets, Philadelphia, First- 
day evening, Tenth month 27, John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, 
England, was present and spoke. The report following is from notes | 
taken by George B. Cock. It has not been revised by the speaker. 


( Concluded from last week.) | 
SURELY we need some key to our lives! Surely we | 
need that ‘‘sure and certain word” upon which we 
may rely ; surely we need some conception which in- 
terprets our life to us, and gives it a complete pur- 
pose and adds to it a dignity which may fire our 
hearts with divine consciousness and fill our veins 
with a passion that may not be withstood; and how 
is that to come to us? Fromthe mere thought of | 
the immanent God? The Greek had that thought 
of an immanent God ; he saw God in nature every- | 
where about him; and yet the finest ethics of Greek | 
philosophers is based in that cry of Plato: “O, for 
some sure, some certain word !”’ 

What are you in the eye of nature? Contradict | 
her law, and you are a man torn by machinery into 
which he has got involved. The machine goes on re- | 
lentlessly and you are dust ; you have got in the way | 
of the law ; the lawannihilates you. The hope there ? 
Surely not, if we probe deep enough. | 

This human experience,—is that all so clear that | 
he who runs may read? Isthere no difficulty,— | 
nothing to conflict with our thought of the universal | 
love? Ah! we have but to think a moment of the | 
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inconsistencies, and explain the sufferings, sometimes 
apparently so undeserved, with which humanity is af- 
flicted, and it becomes surely possible for us, regard- 
ing that field alone as our evidence, to rise up here 
without the knowledge that God is love. No; if we 
are honest, and take life as it really is, we are bound 
to see its difficulties and its problems upon every 
hand; we are bound to cry with Plato for that di- 
vine, that surer word, which shall carry us across 
this sea of difficulty. And more than that; in our 
heart of hearts we know it; deep down there is a 
craving which cannot be quenched, which we cannot 
extinguish,—a craving for a personal knowledge of 
God, a groping in the darkness with hands of prayer 
feeling for Him we love, that through all this tangle 
of difficulty that surrounds us he reach down to us 
the divine hand, that we may grasp like children,— 
we may be lifted up out of that which threatens to 


| overwhelm us, to feel and know the love of it. It is 


not a question of creeds; it is not a question of the- 
ology, of orthodoxy or heterodoxy ; it is a question of 
reality of healing ; ina word, of knowing that God is 
love,—to be so conscious of our relationship with 
him that it can sustain us, no matter what we think 
or believe. Such a relationship presses right down 
below words into the very centre of our being, and 


| tides us over and bears us on and lifts us above all 


the trials and drag and friction of our every-day life. 
There is not a man, there is not a woman, that in his 
or her heart of hearts has not known that longing to 
know God. 

Now, friends, I want to speak what is real to me 
(if it be not real to you), and I want to be understood 


| as speaking not as a demagogist but as talking out of 


a precious experience to myself, and a longing to 
have it shared by others. That consciousness has 
come to me through Jesus Christ ; it has come tome 
after darkness which it seemed to me at one time was 


| never to be pierced. 


I have known what it was almost to give up the 
belief in God; I have certainly known what it was 
not to believe God in my heart, but only to believe in 
him with my head. I have known what it is to be- 
lieve that there was no reality in the Bible—certainly 
These things have come 
back again to me along unexpected paths, in ways 
which I had not discerned,—but they have come 
back and they are clearto me. The Bible has come 
back to me, through difficulty, in modern theology. 


| Jesus Christ has come back to me in ways which I 
| cannot express in speech. This I do know—even 


that light from out of darkness comes at times—a 
heavenly light. I know what it means when the poet 
says that the heart has felt ; 1 know what it means to 
feel in my heart the active presence of the love of 
God that has come to me through Jesus Christ. 
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I am fully aware that to very many the authority 
—the ordinary teaching—of Jesus Christ seems a 
limitation. Inthe first place, the evidence rests upon 
a superficial basis—upon, for instance, the verbal, 
the absolute, inspiration of Scripture; upon the ar- 
gument from miracle, and from such evidence. 
These are matters which do not concern me at all. 
I am fully prepared to admit that there are historical 
questions in the New Testament, even, which are yet 
to be solved by closer and higher scholarship ; I am 
fully alive to all the difficulty which has been raised 
in that connection; but to me these things have 
ceased to possess any essential interest, because my 
own evidence lies deeper than that, even though it is 
an evidence which I cannot communicate to others. 
From that knowledge it seems to me that there are 
certain cases of the teachings in relation to Jesus 
Christ which had not received emphasis by the Chris- 
tian Church, and which, if they were in future more 
generally emphasized, would very much reduce the 
intellectual difficulties which so many of us have felt 
and still feel in regard to such teachings. 

In the first place emphasis has been laid upon the 
teaching, ‘‘No man cometh to the Father but by 
me ;’’ and to a few that imposes a restriction of the 
witness of God, the narrowing down of the evidence 
of God, to one personality. 

To me it appeals with a totally different light ; it 
does not mean in that way at all. God witnesseth 
essentially for man. He is the immanent God, closer 
than breathing, nearer than hands and feet, who wit- 
nesses in another which is but the garment of God. 

But to me, without Jesus Christ all that thought 
of God would have remained unvitalized and indefi- 
nite. I would have nothing sure and certain which, in 
the tangled maze of things, speaks to me clearly of 
the love of God. I need that human agent of com- 
munication between the human and the divine; need 
that interpretation of life, that interpretation of its 
mysteries, that interpretation of my own being, which 
is itself the revelation of the heart of God. To me 
Jesus Christ is not a theological figure, not a factor 
in somebody’s divine mathematics, not an element in 
an external scheme of salvation, but the unveiling of 
the Father's face, the audible beat of the heart of 
God, ‘the word made flesh,’’ as John has expressed 
it—God himself made flesh,in order that man, with 
his finite mind, might grasp it through nature and the 
true character and the true purposes and the true 
will of God; in order that in the first course of evo- 
lution there might be introduced that vivid spiritual 
ideal which alone can lift the human race, which can 
draw men up from the brute to the spirit—lifting 
them by language which will not be denied by the 
great world to the very Father's house itself. It is 
to me a curtain drawn aside, so that man has looked 
through into the ineffable glory of heaven and beheld 
him, the glory, the only begotten son—beheld in him 
the very glory of God himself. 

That is not limitation. If we look upon Jesus 
Christ in that light, not as coming to contradict what- 
ever evidence in whatever religion may have been al- 
ready given of the love of God, but as coming to con- 





firm everything, coming to illuminate everything, 
coming to focus everything, then it is no limitation, 
but simply divine sanction ; the seal is set upon all 
that which man had hesitatingly identified with God 
himself. It is the sanction of all that is true in 
Buddha, all that is true in the Egyptian cult of the 
day, all that is true in the teachings of Confucius, all 
that is true in the teachings of Zoroaster; it is the 
binding together from every point in the world of all 
the little fragments of light,—gathering together into 
one great shaft broadcast that should pierce the self- 
ishness and darkness of the world. 

In the twelfth century there lived in France a man 
called Henry de Suso—a mystic, whose faith later 
found its highest expression in the writings of John 
Tauler. ‘ Friends of God”’ they called themselves ; 
and in many ways they were forerunners of George 
Fox. Henry de Suso, a Spaniard by birth, was 
found one day kneeling before the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and as he prayed he fell into a trance, and 
he cried out in his prayer to the Virgin; the Child 
she held in her arms was manifested as a reality by 
stooping down and kissing him; and even as he 
prayed the Child took life and form, and the Virgin 
smiled down on the kneeling mystic; even as he 
prayed, the heavenly kiss was imprinted upon his 
forehead, and for one brief moment Henry de Suso 
was permitted to enjoy such ecstasy. Then the 
dream passed. Thisis simply a crude, childish Ro- 
man Catholic story? I think we have misread its 
meaning if we so account it. Of course, it was a 
dream, and of course it was not actual; but Henry 
de Suso was experiencing that deepest longing of the 
human race : he was longing for a view of the face of 
God; he was longing that the hand might he 
stretched out which should touch his heart-strings, 
and set those chords in motion which respond only 
to the deepest passion—the passion of personal de- 
votion, and personal obedience, and personal knowl- 
edge ; and, friends, believe me! our faith will remain 
diffuse and impotent ; our power as a religious church 
must remain short of what it might be, unless our 
faith and our love and our devotion, all the deepest 
energy of our human nature, can find a personal 
focus, a personal living thought of God. 

And, as we advance; that thought of God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ—does it not mean that life ac- 
quiresa newsignificance? The ideals then no longer 
misty, but vivid. The grandeur of God as it is born 
to us, so to speak, and upon its human side, is un- 
folded to us; and we know the meaning of the divine 
sympathy, and the divine redemption, and the divine 
passion. We see that it overfloods our life, and car- 
ries us beyond the gates of death—that there is no 
end, but all seems one with the eternal Jove of God. 
It does not explain for us in scientific terms all the 
difficulty and the conundrums of life ; it does not tell 
us why the stars are made or where they are made ; 
it does not explain for us the conservation of energy ; 
it does not explain for us the force of gravity ; it does 
not read for us the riddle of protoplasm: it leaves 
these questions still to solve—but it gives us an as- 
surance, in spite of life’s difficulties, in spite of life’s 
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problems, in spite of the shadow and the darkness, 
that God is love. Love not cold, not passionless ; it 
reaches out of itself, seeking to save. Our life is 
lifted by it out of the uncertainty which ruled the 
thought of the Hebrew king. We are made to feel 
that our lives are part of the great divine plan of 
which we see but a momentary glimpse, and there- 
fore may read it wrong; through the zon God is 
working out his great purpose,—working it through 
us if we are willing to put ourselves in line with 
him,—if we are willing to stand up and say to him, 
‘Take my hands and use them; take my lips and 
speak with them ; take my heart and use it as a lamp 
of love by which thy light may shine in this dark 
world of selfishness !”’ 

Life is then no longer a flash in the pan; it is no 
longer a mockery, something at which Fate laughs 
with a hollow laugh as we struggle and strive. It is 
something with a divine meaning, with a personal 
tongue. Even as we believe this, and as we yield to 
the belief, and as we go on winning victory after 
victory over our selfishness by the help of God’s 
love, even so does God’s face, which seemed like 
darkness before us, become transparent. They are 
no longer brazen gates; death hath no sting, and 
grave no victory. ‘‘I am hethat liveth and was dead, 
and behold! I am alive forevermore.’”’ Physical 
death may come to us ; but immortality remains, and 
God remains, and his love remains, as shown to us 
in Jesus Christ; and our work remains, no matter 
where, and we go on working with him, through the 
zons of day, seeking to find and to realize that 
prayer which he taught us, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 





Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 43. 


_OUR BIBLE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteousness. — 
II. Timothy, iii., 16. 
Before study of Lesson read Psalm, lvii. 

WE have now made some study of each of the books 
of the Old Testament; and the question naturally 
arises, How have they reached our time and our 
language? The present Lesson will be an attempt 
to make this plain. 

At the beginning of the Christian era Hebrew was 
already a dead language, knowledge of which, was 
confined to a comparatively narrow body of scribes. 
The Bible readings in the synagogues had to be 
translated into the spoken tongue (Aramaic) either 
by a special officer of the church or by any competent 
member of the congregation. But as Aramaic was 
the spoken language, so Greek was the literary 
language of Syria. And there was in existence a 
Greek translation of the Bible which was widely made 
use of by the Jews for private readings. This was the 
Septuagint (usually known as the LXX.) translation, 
which, according to tradition, was made by seventy 
learned Jews in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
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king of Egypt (284-247 B. C.). The translation is 
said to have been made in. order to add a copy of the 
Jewish law in readable form to the great Alexandrian 
library. Whether this is true, ot whether the trans- 
lation was made merely for the benefit of the many 
Greek-speaking Jews, cannot be known. There is no 
question, however, that the Septuagint was much 
more extensively used among the Jews of the time of 
Jesus than the Hebrew Bible. More than three- 
fourths of the quotations made in the New Testament 
from the Old are from the Septuagint. Naturally it 
was the Bible used in the propagation of Christianity 
in the Greek-speaking world. But this adoption of 
the Septuagint by the Christians led in time to its 
rejection by the Jews, and in the second century A. D. 
rival translations into Greek from the Hebrew Bible 
appeared and were adopted by the Jews. 

It illw be remembered that the Hebrew canon of the 
Old Testament was not fixed until about go A.D. We 
need not be surprised, then, to find that the Septuagint, 
translated about 250 B. C., differs in many important 
particulars from the Hebrew version of the first 
century A. D. The Book of Jeremiah is so different 
that many scholars believe it to be an independent 
writing altogether. Moreover the Septuagint contains 
a large number of books which are not to be found 
in the final Hebrew canon—those, namely, which we 
call the Old Testament Apocrypha. In the early 
centuries a number of revisions of the Septuagint took 
place, some of which were more or less influenced by 
the Jewish translations aforesaid. Such variations 
ceased after the beginning of the fourth century, so 
that our Greek text of that version is practically the 
same as that of the fourth century. There are three 
especially famous and complete copies of this text 
dating from the fourth and fifth centuries. These are 
(1) the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered in 1844 in the 
monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai. It is now 
in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg ; (2) Codex 
Alexandrinus, presented in 1627 to Charles I., king 
of England, by the patriarch of Constantinople—now 
in the British Museum ; (3) Codex Vaticanus, the 
most ancient and most valuable of all, has been in the 
Vatican Library at Rome since about 1450, its previous 
history being unknown. It is of course true that 
these texts differ in many particulars from each other. 
The Septuagint is the Bible still in use in all the 
Eastern (Greek) Christian churches. 

A Latin version of the Old Testament, made not 
from the Hebrew but from the Greek (LXX.) text, 
was extant in the second century A. D., but it was 
very imperfect. Inthe last years of the fourth century 
a translation into Latin was made by the great scholar 
Jerome, directly from the Hebrew. He desired to 
omit the apocryphal books as not belonging to the 
Hebrew text ; but they had already been received 
and used, so they were finally included in the form in 
which they were found in the old Latin version. 
This is the ‘‘ Vulgate”’ Bible, still used by the Roman 
Catholic church. It is regarded by scholars as a 
translation of very great though of unequal value, 
some parts being very literal, others ‘free to the 
verge of paraphrase’’ (Kenyon). The‘ Douai”’ Bible 
is an English translation from the Vulgate. 
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These were the Bibles of most importance down 
to the Retormation, when the desire to oppose to an 
authoritative church an authoritative book sent the 
reformers again to the Hebrew text. It will surprise 
many of us to know that they probably found no 
Hebrew text to work upon older than about the ninth 
century A. D. Some time after the beginning of the 
seventh century a group of Hebrew scholars (the 
‘‘ Massoretes’’) began to edit a text of the Old 
Testament in accordance with the traditions of the 
older school of Hebrew scholars. A part of their 
work was the supplying of the vowels to the words 
of the Scriptures, the original writing consisting of 
consonants only. Their work was finished in the ninth 
century, and the older manuscripts from which they 
had worked being less convenient than the new ones, 
they were destroyed. All the Hebrew manuscripts are, 
therefore, the Massoretic text, and all are substantially 
alike. The other manuscripts with the Greek texts 
are very variable. 

The oldest English rendering of the Bible is the 
paraphrase of Cedmon, which appeared in the seventh 
century—rendering of the Bible story in Anglo-Saxon 
verse. The gospels were repeatedly translated, 
wholly or in part, in the centuries following, but the 
Old Testament was not again presented in English 
until the beginning of the Reformation. In 1382 
was issued a versionin English of the entire Bible by 
Wycliffe, and this was revised before his death. In 
1525 Tyndale’s Bible was issued, the first printed 
Bible in English. A great many translations followed, 
and finally, in 1611, the “authorized” version was 
issued, based in large measure on earlier translations. 
It was translated by learned scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge and authorized by King James I. The 
revised version, prepared by a large number of 
scholars of England and America, was published (the 
Old Testament) in 1884. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 44. Eleventh Month 24, 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Let us not therefore judge one another any 
more ; but judge ye this rather, that no man puta 
stumbling-block in his brother's way or an 
occasion of falling. —Romans, xiv., 13. 
ALTHOUGH wise men have perceived since the days 
of the prophets that woe is the inevitable portion of 
those who follow after strong drink, still strong drink 
is consumed. The amount of alcoholic liquor used 
per capita in the United States, which is regarded as 
a highly “ civilized ’’ nation, is almost, if not quite, as 
great to-day as it ever was. And yet the outlook is 
encouraging, and there is reason to hope that in the 
near future there will be a marked decrease in the 

consumption of intoxicating liquors. 

One of the encouraging signs is the opposition of 
business men to their use, especially during business 
hours. A man of affairs who is not himself a total 
abstainer said recently: “If a man comes to me 
during business hours with a whiskey breath I will 
have no further dealings with him.” The railroads 
and other great corporations will not have drinking | 





' touch with his. 








men in their employ, and some of them even go so 
far as to discharge a man who is seen to entera 
saloon. 

Another cause for encouragement is the growing 
knowledge concerning the effects of alcohol on the 
human system, doubtless resulting largely from the 
study of the subject in the schools. During the 
heated term the newspapers generally advised their 
readers to abstain from beer and stronger stimulants, 
if they wished to escape sunstroke and other evil 
effects from the heat. And recently, when President 
McKinley was shot, it was generally announced that 
his chances of recovery were much better because of 
his accustomed abstinence. On the other hand, when 
Fiske, the historian, died, a man with such a physique 
that naturally he should have lived to be eighty, those 
who had read his statement that he drank three quarts 
of beer daily and smoked a pipe during all his working 
hours, were not surprised that he fell a victim to the 
intense heat. 

It is also a matter for congratulation that physi- 
cians are using very much less alcohol in their practice 
than was customary even a decade ago. Especially is 
this the case among the most distinguished physicians 
of Europe, several of whom have discarded alcohol 
even in acute cases in which it used to be considered 
essential. The experiments that are being made by 
scientists in their laboratories are showing conclusively 
that alcohol is a large factor in the production of 
disease, while it is of doubtful value as a remedial 
agent, even in extreme cases. 

At the recent Tuberculosis Congress in London, 
Professor Brouardel, of Paris, is quoted as saying that 
‘alcoholism is the most potent factor in promoting 
tuberculosis ; the strongest man who has once taken 
to drink is powerless against it.’’ Another eminent 
French specialist says that one-third of all the deaths 
in France are now due to that disease, and attributes 
its recent frightful progress to the manner in which 
the French nation has of late taken to alcoholic 
drinks. Commenting on these opinions the Review 
of Reviews says: “It is high time that the double 
fight against poisonous beverages and tuberculosis 
infection should be waged by the united efforts of 
science and government.” 

Whatever method is finally taken to rid our coun- 
try of the curse of alcoholism will depend for its suc- 
cess upon an enlightened public opinion. As public 
opinion is made up of the opinions of individuals, it is 
the duty of each one first to inform himself and then 
share his knowledge with those whose lives come in 
A single candle makes but a feeble 
flanre, but if a thousand other candles are kindled by 
passing the blaze from one to another there will be a 
great glow of light. ‘‘ Even so let your light shine 
before men ; that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


Wuen Carlyle was asked the question, ‘‘ Who is 
atrue man?” His reply was: ‘‘ He who does the 
truth, and never holds a principle on which he is not 
prepared at any hour to act, and in any hour to risk 
the consequences of holding it.” 
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THE DANGEROUS YEARS OF HUMAN 
LIFE. 
Christian World. 

AN eminent English minister has spoken of the ‘‘ dan- 
gerous years” of a man’s life as not those between 
sixteen and twenty-five, as is commonly supposed, 
but as those between forty-five and sixty. The idea 
was so contrary to the common opinion as to be al- 
most startling. We have been so long accustomed 
to think of the early period of human life as one of 
peril that the thought of peculiar danger in middle 
life or in old age seems little less than preposterous. 
By ‘‘dangerous years” we mean the time of moral 
peril_—the time when men are more likely to do 
things of which we should suppose that they would 
be ashamed. This is not a question of theory, but 
of fact. We have become in the habit of thinking of 
youth as the time for “‘ sowing wild oats,” and have 
jumped to the conclusion that, when a few more 
years have passed, the same man is relatively free 
from moral and spiritual danger. But a little careful 
observation of human life shows that in no true sense 
is youth a peculiarly dangerous period. The perilous 
years lie beyond the line of forty. 

The first suggestion is that courses of mental cor- 
ruption have begun to bear fruit. Most sins are the 
efflorescence of long courses of evil thinking. A 
young man could not be persuaded to steal, but by 
allowing himself to think of what he might do if he 
had the money, he at length persuades himself that 
he may take it without incurring the consequences 
which are inevitable and remorseless. Such pro- 
cesses of reasoning are especially common concern- 
ing sins of animalism. There is a deep ethical phil- 
osophy in these words: ‘ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee;” and in 
their echo in the New Testament, ‘“ Fix your affec- 
tions on things above.” He whose thoughts are vir- 
tuous, seldom, if ever, is corrupt ip act. Where the 
gates of the mind are barred against illicit sugges- 
tion, vice is almost unknown. Temptation is sub- 
jective before it is objective. 


Another explanation of the fact that the elder | 


years are dangerous, is to be found in the common 


tendency to lower the ideals as the years are multi- | 


plied. Youth is the period of hore and of lofty 
ideals; but gradually, from being defeated, many 
come to believe that hope is vain, and, from contact 
with evil, often are led to think that ideals are only 
the product of heredity and environment. The pos- 


sibility of realizing its ideals is the splendid panoply | 


of youth. When hope dies a man is disarmed. 
When he comes to think that one course of conduct 


is, perhaps, as good as another, and that ideals are | 
He may then | 


but traditional, all his security is gone. 
be expected to do what will please him best, even if 
it does not accord with current ethical standards or is 
not agreeable to those around him or harmonious 
with his previous record or will ruin his character. 
If I am not mistaken, there is a still deeper cause 
for the singular and sad fact which we are studying, 
and one which is to be found in a radical error in re- 
ligious teaching. The popular method in religious 











education in the past has been to teach that if men do 
not do right they will sooner or later be found out 
and surely punished ; and thus the most of us have 
come to dread punishment more than we dread sin. 
By punishment I mean the consequences as well as 
the penalties of wrong-doing. It is a humiliating ex- 
perience for us to ask ourselves, when we are in- 
volved in a course of evil, whether what we really 
dread most is the possible exposure or the enormity 
of the course which we are pursuing. We have 
taught our children that sin would inevitably be pun- 
ished. That is true; but there is something far worse 
than punishment, and that is the pathetic and awful 
fact that a spiritual being can choose to live like a 
beast ; that a man who might be as honest as the day 
can condescend to deceit and dishonesty. Sin is more 
awful than the suffering which follows. Until a gen- 
eration is reared which is trained to feel that wrong- 
doing itself is worse than the shame of being found 
out, that to know ourselves as dishonest or unclean 
is more to be dreaded than public execration, we may 
expect that the Years will grow more dangerous as 
they multiply. We must train men to abhor evil in 
itself before we can expect them to be virtuous. 

The only safety for any, old or young, is in learn- 
ing to love the true, the beautiful, and the gocd; in 
becoming so inspired with lofty ideals that they shall 
love them for their own sake; in keeping the decors 
of their minds shut and locked against suggesticrs of 
the possible delights of wrong-doing, and in cultivat- 
ing the habit of thinking that it is a far more awful 
thing to do wrong than, having done wrorg, to be 
found out. 


“ HEREDITY.’ —A woman once visited an institu- 
tion where homeless and friendless children found a 
home. Among the little inmates, she came to one to 
whom her heart went out, and she said: ‘ This child 
I want for my own.” ‘He is not for adoption,” said 
the person in charge. The woman looked around, 
but saw no other child who attracted as this little 
one had, and she went away sorrowful. In a few 
days she came again to visit the child. One day she 
came with tears in her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Why cannct 
I have the child I want?” They told her then the 
story of the baby, and the utter depravity of its 
parents. There was bad blood in the child, and it 
would be a terrible risk totake it. The women went 
away again sorrowful, but after three or four days 
returned, saying, ‘‘I have come for my baby. Ifgou 
think he will be more likely to be a good boy and 
man with my mother-love and brought up in a 
Christian home, give him to me. God will take care 
of the rest.” Her love prevailed. They gave the ill- 
born waif into her hands; she took himto her leert. 

Years have passed sincethen. Love has prevailed 
and conquered, and the little helpless waif has grown 
up to a faithful, honored, Christain manhocd. 

There is a mighty power in love ; the love of man 
can subdue and sway and rule a life ; the love of a 
woman can ennoble and uplift a soul; and greater 
than these is the Jove of Christ. — [Selected. | 
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KILLING—ONE AND MANY. 

THE intensity of the shock caused—at least fora 
time—by the murder of President McKinley, no one 
will question. In the days that immediately followed 
the event the state of feeling among the great ma- 
jority of the American people was one of deep sorrow 
and bitter resentment. 

This being true, and so extremely true, the ques- 
tion has been asked, and ought to be, why so great a 
difference exists in the measurement which is applied 
to actions which cause death. Itis only too evident 
that slaughter, when conducted on a, more extensive 
scale, upon the order of a ‘‘ government,” by means 
of an “army,” or even small bodies or parties of 
“‘troops,’’ does not much excite the public mind, and 
does not occasion general disapproval. The news- 
papers present daily reports of such occurrences. In 
South Africa the number of people killed per’ week 
has been reported by the British commander, and the 
return has become so familiar as to be spoken of in 
England as the “bag’’—like that which a gunner 
would bring in of birds or rabbits. In our own war 
in the Philippine Islands, the case is not materially 
different; the reports sent us, if not so cynically 
frank, amount to the same thing ; they are returns of 
numbers killed, of houses burned, of property de- 
stroyed, just as in South Africa. 

Why this distinction between the killing of one 
and the killing of many? It may be said, and fairly, 
that part of the resentment for the act at Buffalo was 
caused by the feeling that the public welfare itself had 
" been assailed, that the assassin struck at the people in 
the person of their President. But this does not ac- 
count fully for the intense and wide-spread shock. 
There was, beyond doubt, a sensation of horror at 
the murder itself, at the shedding of blood, at the 
takipg of life. Why, then, do we not feel the same 
as to actions which cause the taking of lives wholesale, 
which bring death not to one but to scores and hun- 
dreds, even thousands ? 

It may be said that these wars which desolate and 
destroy, conducted by the British “ government” 
and by our own, are carried on in distant places, and 
are not immediately known to us. We cannot hear 
the shots, wedo not hear the groans of suffering and 
death. Surely this is a poor excuse. It will not 
The responsibility is ours, 


serve us in time of trial. 
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whether we kill our neighbors, or send armed men to 


slay distant people. We know well, and we cannot 
deny the knowledge, that these things are done by 
our order, at our cost, in our name, under our “ flag.” 

Murder involves premeditation, a definite purpose 
to kill. What is the purpose with which the English 
and the American governments have sent out, and 
are maintaining, over a quarter of a million of armed 
men in distant lands, the lands of other people? We 
do not call war murder, but the name is immaterial ; 
the act and the consequence are the same. 
case there is the intent to kill. 
follows. 


In each 
In each case killing 


Our purpose here is not to censure ; censure may 
well be apprehended, but from a Seat of Authority not 
in human control ; our anxiety is that we may do our 
part in turning the minds of the American people—of 
every people—to this most serious subject. Let 
them, we pray, pause and consider. If they are 
shocked by the killing of one, shall they be indiffer- 
ent when they themselves are killing many ? 


published a pamphlet with the title ‘‘ Concerning Tramps and 
Beggars.’’ It contains some account of the general working 
system of the Society, with plans of the new Wayfarers’ Lodge 
now building at 1720 Lombard street. The methods of the 
Society are those endorsed by all students of the vagrancy 
problem, and all who have had any practical experience in 
Charity work. Their cardinal principles are, food and shelter 
for all who will pass a work and bath test; no alms-giving to 
beggars ; and investigation of the cases of applicants for 
charity. It is the first and second of these to which the 
pamphlet calls special attention. The Wayfarers’ Lodges, 
with their *‘ wood-yards,’’ are not entirely self-supporting, 
and the appeal is made to all charitably dispesed persons to 
cease direct (and harmful) alms-giving, and to give their 
money where it will be intelligently applied. This system of 
relieving poverty is, beyond question, the most scientific and 
truly charitable yet devised, and deserves theaid of all. The 


| new Lodge, which will have capacity for over two hundred, 


will be opened for use in Fifth month next year. 
The little pamphlet is itself very interesting ; copies of it 


| can be obtained of Mary E. Richmond, General Secretary, 


705 Bourse Building. 


ATTENTION is called to the notices elsewhere from com- 
mittees in charge of details connected with the approaching 
Peace Conference. The committee on Finance invite 
contributions to the fund required for the needful expenses of 
the Conference. We trust that there will be an early and 
adequate response. The committee on Entertainment desire 
Friends from a distance who are expecting to attend to 
forward their names. 


REFERRING to our paragraph in last week’s issue on new 
meeting-houses of Friends in Pennsylvania, a friend suggests 
that the enlargement of the house at Swarthmore might also 
have been mentioned. 
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MARRIAGES. 


COALE—PARKER.—In Medford, Mass., Tenth month 
29, 1901, James Sutton Coale, of Riverton, N. J., son of S. 
Robinson and Hetty S. Coale, and Mary Iddings Parker, 
daughter of William I. and Anna B. Parker, of Medford, 
Mass. [Corrected notice. ] 


EVES—RUSSELL.—Tenth month 23, Igo1, at the home 
of the bride's parents, according to the order of Friends, 
Charles Eves, a member of Millville Monthly Meeting, Mill- 
ville, Pennsylvania, son of John and Susan M. Eves, and 
Ellen Russell, a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, 
daughter of Samuel M. and Deborah S. Russell, New Market, 
Maryland. 


GARRETT—MAGINNIS.—By Friends’ ceremony, Elev- 
enth month 9, 1901, at the residence of the bride’s aunt, in 
New York City, Sylvester Sharpless Garrett, son of Sylvester 
and-Elizabeth N. Garrett, of Swarthmore, Pa., and Margaret 
Maginnis, of Philadelphia, daughter of the late William H. 
and Jennette W. Maginnis. 


HAINES—COALE.—At Deer Creek meeting-house, Dar- 
lington, Md., Tenth month 23, 1901, under the care of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, S. Walter Haines, of 
Mickleton, N. J., and Emily W., daughter of Isaac C. and 
Mary F. Coale, of Harford county, Md. 


DEATHS. 


COMLY.—At their home in West Philadelphia, Elev- 
enth month 9, 1901, Lydia T., wife of Robert Comly, daugh- 
ter ef the late George T. and Elizabeth B. Atkinson, of 
Mullica Hill, N. J.;a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Race Street. 


SHOEMAKER.—At Wellsville, Ohio, Tenth month 21, 
1901, Robert F. Shoemaker, youngest son of the late 
Abraham and Mary Shoemaker, of Fairhaven, Ohio. 

He was killed by atrain on the Cleveland and Pittsburg 
division of the Pennsylvania lines, where he was employed as 
a civil engineer. He was a young man of twenty-two years 
of age, and had spent only a few months in his chosen pro- 
fession, but these had been months of promise. He wasa 
member of the Class of 1901 of Earlham College, but was un- 
able to graduate on account of the serious and fatal illness of 
his father during the spring term. 

[The Z£ar/hamite, published by the student body at the 
College, says: ‘‘ There are two elements of his character 
which stand out preéminently —his purity of life and his un- 
wavering loyalty to truth. On the tramp, at the student feast, 
or with the fellowship of his own room-mate, his conversation 
and actions were always clean. He was true to himself, true 
to his fellow-students, and trueto his God. His promise was 
as good as performance; he was a stranger to deceit ; he 
could be trusted implicitly. The memory of his life will ever 
live with us for his purity, enthusiasm, and frankness, for the 
glory of his trueness and the simple, manly life, lived among 
us as a bright, hopeful student-follower of the Christ-life.’’ ] 


THOMAS.—Tenth month 22, 1901, at his residence in 
Somerton, Belmont county, Ohio, Jonah Thomas, aged 85 
years and 1 month, son of Isaac Thomas, a native of Mary- 
land; a member of Somerset Preparative and Stillwater 
Monthly Meeting of Friends; a regular attender for many 
years. 


THE Swedish expedition to the Antarctic Ocean, under 
Prof. Nordenskjold (nephew of the Arctic explorer), has 
started. It is explained that for this Antarctic exploration, 
the Swedish expedition takes the region south of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the Germans that south of the Indian Ocean ; the 
British that south of the Pacific. 


Ir is well known that dry sand is one of the best things 
that can be used for killing an incipient oil fire, and some fac- 
tories where oil is used are equipped with pails of this mate- 
rial in various departments. There is a hint in this that may 


be useful to the users of oil-stoves. 











AMERICAN FRIENDS’ PEACE CON- 
_ FERENCE. 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Conference are being carefully made. 
A list of speakers and subjects will be given next week, and 
the full program will be announced a little later. 
The dates, as already stated are: 


Fifth-day, Sixth-day, Seventh-day, the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of Twelfth month. 


Canada Half-Yearly Meeting of Friends’ held at Yonge 
Street, 30th of Ninth month, 1901, instructed me as clerk to 
report to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER its unanimous approval 
of the proposed Peace Conference of Friends to he held at 
Philadelphia, during the coming winter. 


Toronto, Canada... eg WILLIAM G. Brown. 


‘* The Association for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
mst cordially unites with the purpose of the Peace Conference 
to be held in this city on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of next 
month. The object of the Conference we feel to be entirely 
in accord with one of the most important principles of our 
Religious Society.”’ 

From the minutes of the annual meeting, held Eleventh 
month 2, Igol. JouHn L. CARVER, ) Clerk 

Mary H. F. MERILuat, | ~ ">" 


The Woodstown Young Friends’ Association has much 
sympathy with the Peace Conference to be held in Twelfth 
month. Without doubt the meetings will be interesting, and 
it is to be hoped they will be far-reaching in their results. 

In behalf of the Association. 

S. FRANCES Moore, Pres. 


Woodstown, N. /. HELEN G. BorTon, Sec. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
( Concluded from last week.) 

THE recommendations of the Representative Commit- 
tee, on Fourth-day morning, contained one on the 
Revision of the Discipline in connection with a new 
edition of the book. For this purpose a committee 
was appointed composed of forty members. Two 
were named trom each monthly meeting, making 
thirty-two, and four additional members of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting and four from the Yearly Meeting 
at large. This committee is to report at our next 
Yearly Meeting. 

Friends were urged to appoint some of our younger 
members on these important committees, and the hope 
was expressed that the views of all would be carefully 
considered in the revision of the Discipline, not 
forgetting that the younger members will carry on 
the work of the Society. 

The Representative Committee laid before the 
meeting the report of a sub-committee of that body, 
in the matter of the cooperation of this yearly meeting 
in the establishment of meetings for worship, etc., by 
isolated Friends living in certain localities. It is 
proposed by the other yearly meetings, now in 
cooperation, that this yearly meeting appoint a 
committee of four Friends to cooperate in this matter. 
The following committee was subsequently appointed : 
Edwin R. Buffington, David W. Branson, Ella Sutton, 
Elizabeth M. Koser. 

This committee is expected to attend Genesee 
Yearly Meeting at Sparta, Ontario, Canada, in the 
Sixth month, next. The letter from Elizabeth Lloyd, 
clerk of the joint committee, was directed to be handed 
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to this committee. The sum of one hundred dollars 
was appropriated to pay the expenses of the committee. 
PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE, | 

At the meeting of the Philanthropic Committee, 
on Seventh-day afternoon (26th of Tenth month), 
much satisfaction was expressed concerning the 
nominations for this committee for the ensuing year. 
These were made in response to a letter from the 
chairman and secretary, sent out several weeks 
previously to the clerk of each monthly meeting, 
asking for the names of those who they felt would be 
most active in promoting the work of this committee 
in its different departments. The method heretofore 
pursued was to have the nominations made while the 
yearly meeting was in session. Hereafter each 
monthly meeting will forward the names of those of 
their meeting whom they deem best qualified to serve. 

A proposition to send a delegate to the National 
Conference on Charities and Corrections, which is to 
meet in Milwaukee, gave rise to considerable 
discussion, but was not acted upon, as our Friends 
were not prepared to appropriate the sum of money 
required without giving the subject a more careful 
consideration than was possible at this time. 

Several excellent reports of work done in the 
various departments afforded encouragement to those 
already engaged in it, and offered an incentive to more 
active participation by those just entering. Some of 
the reports were of work done by our members in 
fooperation with associations and institutions not 
under the care of the meeting, but of a public character, 
such as prisons, asylums, reformatories, hospitals, and 
jails; or of a purely benevolent character such as 
mothers’ meetings, summer charities among children 
(Hollywood Children’s Summer Home), and social 
settlement work. 

On Third-day evening John J. Cornell’s address 
on the ‘‘ Outlook for Peace”’ was one of comparisons. 
‘* Looking at the world to-day, with the wars that are 
going on, with the arming of nations already strong 
in armaments, we would perhaps find little ground for 
encouragement, but compared with feudal times, when 
each petty lord was continually seeking some excuse 
for war upon his neighbor, the outlook for peace is 
more hopeful. Though there may still be wars and 
rumors of wars, we have learned to-day that the 
victories of peace are greater than the victories of war, 
and we look forward to that happier day when peace 
and not strife shall rule the earth.” 

The outlook for Purity is more encouraging than 
many of us had realized. Maurice Gregory, of 
London, gave a most careful statistical abstract of 
what had been accomplished on the continent 
(Europe) and in Great Britain in the crusade against 
the state regulation of vice. Our English Friends 
were among the pioneers in this work, and while the 
terrible evils of impurity still ravage, progress has 
been made in educating the young and arousing the 
conscience of those in power to eradicate these evils 
by means of legislation. Testimony to the qualities 
of President Roosevelt, on the part of Maurice Gregory 
and other Friends, during the sessions, gave encourage- 
ment to us all to look forward to a happier future. 
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On Fifth-day, in the afternoon session of the 
yearly meeting, the subject of purity received earnest 
consideration, and parents were admonished to be 
‘careful not to leave it too late.’’ In this education 
of the little child in the path of virtue and purity, 
‘you cannot begin too soon,” for all about them in 
the school and even in our homes, there are often 
those of evil, impure minds ready to blight the 
budding flower of innocence. Remember, ignorance 
is not innocence, ignorance is not protection. 


TEMPERANCE, 


The address by Mary Heald Way on the Outlook 
for Temperance was a stirring appeal to those of us 
who have been too indifferent to our responsibilities 
as individual workers. We have allowed trifling 
differences to overshadow the main purpose. If we 
are truly temperance people we will take the trouble 
to lock out over the field, take our bearings and 
prove ourselves worthy the name in this great battle 
against the saloon. Unity of purpose should have 
unity of methods and action. We should be more 
ashamed of our inertia than we are of the knowledge 
of the evils that exist at our very doors. 

One subject of interest to our temperance workers 
received stimulus from the remarks of Susan Gilbreath, 
whose experience in army life, while stationed at 
various posts with her husband (an officer) made her 
explanation of the ‘‘ Canteen” or ‘‘ Post-Exchange”’ 
of special value. She said that the “ Canteen ”’ was 
not merely a place where liquor was sold, but was 
supposed to be also one where necessities not supplied 
by the Government are sold to the soldiers. 
Delicacies needed by the sick, milk, eggs, fruit, books, 
and many other things, may besold. The “ Canteen,” 
when it is of this character,prevents, in many instances, 
the use of liquor, and for that reason is opposed by 
the liquor-dealers. Our efforts should, therefore, be 
directed towards the enforcement of existing laws 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to soldiers. 

W. C. Stoudenmire, General Agent of the Mary- 
land Prisoners’ Aid Association, was present at the 
evening meeting on Third-day, and his short talk on 
the work of this Association awakened a cordial 
interest and enlisted the sympathies of our members. 
om OES 

The report of this committee showed a large 
amount of valuable work accomplished, and elicited 
many expressions of commendation. It was followed 
by an appeal from one Friend to the effect that—No 
matter how much we may endorse the action of all 
these committees in their work against wror g, we are 
not free to rest there, but by our own act and influence 
must eradicate all such publications (as are demoraliz- 
ing) from our own homes. 

Minutes were adopted by the Yearly Meeting, on 
Fifth-day (31st), concerning Temperance, Purity, 
Peace, and Equal Rights of Women. 


PRESS COMMITTEE. 


‘* HAVE you bettered the poor man’s narrow span? 
Have you brightened the way he trod ? 
Perchance when he knows the love of man, 
He may learn the love of God.’’ 
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DECLARATION BY BALTIMORE YEARLY 
MEETING. 


Reported from a committee and adopted by the meeting Tenth 
month 31. 


BALTIMORE Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends, assembled in annual session, solemnly re- 
affirms its long-held testimony against war and all 
that leads towards war, andin favor of arbitration of 
all disputes. We advocate the elimination of the 
glorification of warlike deeds in the training and edu- 
cation of the young, holding that the victories of 
peace are far nobler and greater than those of war, 
and more worthy of emulation. 

We believe that justice and Christian kindness 
exercised between employer and employe, and be- 
tween one race and another, would remove all dan- 
ger of civil warfare ; and the extension of these qual- 
ities would prevent wars between nations. 

Holding, as we do, that the spirit that leads to 
war is directly contrary to the spirit of Christ, we 
solemnly appeal to all Christian people fcr a more 
consistent following of the non-resistant example of 
the Founder of Christianity, the Prince of Peace. 

We call mankind to a more earnest endeavor to 
combat the great evil of Intemperance, desiring that 
they shall relax no effort in this direction, that we 
may not grow weary in well-doing, but be enabled to 
prosecute the work of temperance reform with in- 
creasing activity. We appeal to all who are indiffer- 
ent, or who in any way encourage the use and sale 
of intoxicants, to use their influence against the traf- 
fic, and thus aid in removing the chief obstacle to the 
progress of Christian civilization. 

We congratulate the people of our nation upon 
the abolition of the sale of intoxicating liquors inthe 
“‘army canteen,” or ‘ post exchanges,’ and depre- 
cate all efforts for its restoration; and we would ap- 
peal to our national government to use its power to 
prevent the manufacture, licensing, and sale of liquor 
in all territory under its control, especially among 
our Indian population, and in our island possessions, 
and to refuse all applications for permits to sell liquor 
in territory now under prohibitory law. 

Believing that no one can be a Christian unless 
he is pure in heart and in life, our efforts should be 
directed toward such education as will tend to purity 
of thought, word, and deed, and to the adoption of 
one standard of morality, holding the men equally 
accountable with the women. To that end we would 
urge parents and educators to inform themselves and 
to give the needed instruction to the young at home 
and in schools. We would further protest against all 
attempts to regulate social vice by law, as tending to 
give government sanction to a system which experi- 
ence has proven to be as inefficient in preventing evil 


as it is immoral and cruel in its action, even promot- | 


ing the very wrong that it aims to mitigate. 


The Holy Spirit manifests itself to the soul of 


woman just the same as it does to that of man; 
therefore, Friends recognize no distinction of sex. 
In publicly indorsing our conviction of woman’s 
equality with man, we but reaffirm our ancient testi- 
mony, now fully enforced in our meetings every- 
where. Judging by the beneficent effect of this 





cooperation of men and women, we must conclude 
that women’s participation in matters of state would 
be no less desirable. It is, therefore, our belief that 
such laws should be enacted as will give the women 
of our land all the rights and all the duties of 
citizenship. 

















NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


THE Meeting for Ministers and Elders was held 
Seventh-day afternoon, Tenth month 26. The regu- 
lar business was transacted, and much earnest thought 
expressed regarding our foundation principles and 
the necessity of ministering one to another. 

First-day morning, the 27th. After a few min- 
utes’ silence our attention was called to the text, 
‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am [in the midst of them.” It is and 
should be a great comfort to realize the fulfillment of 
this promise as we gather in our smaller meetings. 
Another Friend reminded us that revelation and in- 
spiration have not ceased. The Father teaches his 
children himself. But it is the pure in heart that 
shall see God, as he is the essence of goodness and 
purity, and can be recognized only by those who are 
in a pure condition. These promises, given so lorg 
ago, are realized in many to-day. We are all called 
of the Lord, and many are received. We were un- 
doubtedly all born into the world for a noble pur- 
pose, and this without distinction of race or color. 
We are rewarded according to the deeds done in the 
body, and we get our reward or disapproval very 
soon after the performance of the deed. Working 
out our soul’s salvation requires real Jabor. A desire 
was expressed that we might be steadfast and con- 
sistent, learning to be satisfied with whatever is given, 
be it little or much. 

The meeting closed after an earnest petition had 
been offered for strenth and guidance, that all might 
realize the full presence of Divine love. | 

First-day afternoon. The First-day School Asso- 
ciation convened at about 2 o’clock. After the opening 
minute the clerk read the 23d psalm. A program, 
mostly of select readings, was carried out, a poem 
entitled ‘Sins of Omission”’ being read by. all the 
Friends assembled. Our visiting Friend, Abel Mills, 
offered very acceptable words of encouragement, 
after which Isaiah Lightner extended a cordial invita- 
tion to those in the immediate neighborhood to at- 
tend the regular weekly meetings. 

Second-day morning. Early in the session we 
were counseled to avoid allowing ourselves to be hur- 
ried away from our meetings before our duties there 
were completed. Attention was called to the especial 
care we should exercise over ourselves in avoiding 
detraction and exaggeration, even in a playful way. 

Much exercise was expressed with regard to the 
eradication of the evil of intemperance, and a deep 
concern voiced that all temperance people might be 
enabled to work unitedly at the polls. After the 
reading of the eighth query the thought was pre- 
sented that our vital testimonies, although not fully 
defined by our Discipline, were often the essence of 
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long established customs or usage, which had result- 
ed in convictions of right. Nothing but a full bap- 
tism of Divine love will enable one person to counsel 
another in regard to violations of such testimonies. 
We were earnestly advised to avoid placing war-pro- 
mulgating literature on our reading tables. 

The feeling was repeatedly voiced that the pres- 
ence of our visiting Friends has been both pleasant 
and profitable. All felt deeply grateful that we had 
been allowed to thus mingle. Loving remembrance 
was expressed for those who generally attend this 
meeting ; also, for our many absent members, espe- 
cially those in foreign lands. 

The meeting closed with the desire that when we 
should again meet in this capacity it should be with a 
renewed life and a manifest earnestness in taking hold 
of known duties with willing hands. 

Signed by direction of the meeting, 

Monroe, Neb. Wiciiam WeEssTEeER, Clerk. 





On the roth instant Chicago Central Meeting of 
Friends held their usual business meeting, which was 
fairly attended. At the meeting previous Allen J. 
Flitcraft and Hannah A. Plumner broke the silence 
with messages for our consideration. Elizabeth 


Laws, who has been troubled with erysipelas for | 


some time past, is much improved, and was in at- 
tendance with us. She expects to start in a few days 
for Orchard Park, New York, where she will spend 
the winter with her sister. M. E. V. 





Friends’ meeting-house in West Philadelphia 
(Thirty-fifth street and Lancaster avenue) will be re- 
opened to-morrow, Eleventh month 17, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
( Concluded from last week.) 
A view of the flower-beds of ocean is the crowning 
pleasure of a visitto Avalon. These are seen through 
a glass lightly, the viewer being seated in glass- 
bottomed boats made expressly for the purpose, and 
which carry passengers over sub-aqueous scenes they 
will not forget ina life-time. 
experimental is now brought to perfection, and with 
the combinations of floral sights and still water, 
renders a visual feast. Avalon Bay is on the leeward 
of Catalina, and as there are no storms during the 
summer and fall months, and the water is clear, the 
fine view of the ocean bed is accounted for. The 
boatmen know where are the most seemly beds of 
flowers and row youoverthem. These are, of course, 
foliage plants, but some are of colors unknown to the 
airs above. The richest reds and yellows compete 


with greens and purples for admiration, all out-doing | 
the most gorgeous coleus beds on lawn of millionaire. | 


Sometimes the leaves brush the bottoms of the boats ; 


at others we see them swaying with wave motions far | 


below. Through the translucent water rockeries of 
white stone are seen fifty feet below the surface, 
around and among which vines are clinging and leaf- 
flowers growing. On some tall stalks, wonderfully 


This craft, at first rudely | 








like hollyhocks, yellow buds were seen nearly ready 
to bloom—if such a thing could happen under water. 
But well nigh as attractive a sight was the animal life 
seen through the boat bottom. Blue-fish swarm here, 
and thousands of them in schools—normal and 
abnormal, high, intermediate, primary, and kinder- 
garten—raced in azure streaks below our eyes. The 
members of the more advanced classes were eighteen 
inches long, but in the clear distance they seemed 
but halfthat. The seal is protected here, multiplies, 
and has rich picking, between the small fry and the 
scaly monsters rejected by fishermen. 

From sea-depth to mountain height is a transition 
easily made at Avalon for those who have the money. 
To the summit -of the shore mountains—1,600 feet 
above the water—the Bannings have dug a good 
road, not overly wide, but it suffices. Up this each 
afternoon goes a six-horse Concord coach, following 
the insets and shoulders of the range in the ascent, 
except where the trail twice zigzags, when the points 
have to be rounded by loops. The horses were in 
good condition, mountain climbers, well trained for 
the sharp in and out curves, and for saving the gallop, 
not only for the end of the journey but for the whole 
down grade. 

Where all the men were when the coach-load was 
made up I don’t know, for women composed the 
passengers, with one lonesome exception. Whether 
it is because these last are more venturesome or the 
former more economical, I also don’t know. Pedes- 


_ trians are warned off the highway—I call the mountain 


road so advisedly—in sign-boards of the ‘‘ Keep-off- 
the-grass”’ style. The driver said it was done that 
they might not be run over on the down gallop, but 
I think to make them ride. The view, as we near 
the summit, is what fine writers call ‘‘ passing grand.” 


| The sea in its sunlight bath, the surrounding heights, 


| and Avalon far below in its mountain nook, made an 


ocular feast from our high vantage ground, and when 
we reached the head of the trail the driver allowed us 
to pause a while for its digestion. Catalina is a mass 


| of barren mountains, and the summit we had at last 


| attained was a most lonesome place. 





The Byronic 
remark that, ‘‘ There is society where none intrude,” 
may strike the cynic in a disagreeable crowd as a 
truism, but it is a paradoxical absurdity when he gets 
onadesert island. Present company excepted I even 
longed for the companionship of the unsightly lizards 
and dusty gophers we saw scurrying timidly away 


| from the roadside on the ascent, and one of the “‘ ten 


| thousand wild goats,’’ which the guide-book said 





_ made the island a hunter’s paradise, would have been 


as welcome sight to me as the first one seen by the 
meat-hungry Robinson Crusoe on /zs island. What 
these goats do for drink is past finding out, as we saw 
no sign of water except where an irrigated patch of 
ground in a shore-nook, far below, the home of one 
of the Bannings, showed there must be a spring or 
artesian well in the vicinity.§ "S25. Pas = 

I have said nothing about our Jehu. He wasa 
good driver, but he offset that by certain smart 
Alexander ways, one of which was to answer a 
guileless passenger’s first question in a way to make 
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it his last. A stage load of tourists need a certain 
kind of a person to ask questions, so to fill the void 
I queried the conductor on the up grade, thinking 
the Bannings might have dug a separate return road, 
if we went back the same way. He made answer, 
“If we did we would never see Avalon.” Asking 
what joke book he got that out of availed nothing 
toward blunting his advantage. He had the laugh 
on me in the presence of the passengers,—on me 
alone, so far from homeand friends. Considering he 
had one dollar of my money in his pocket for the 
ride, this was unkind of him, but as the other listeners 
were ladies they repressed their giggles, and I felt 
relief. So we came back the same way, another way, 
and as it was wholly by trot and gallop the rebuff 
was jolted and scared out of me by the time we 
reached sea level. 

Winding westward along the shore is a series of 
plank walks and blasted pathways and tunnels leading 
to the oasis mentioned above. As there were several 
notices of “ Private Trail’’ and ‘‘ No Trespassing ”’ 
along the trail many followed it, as would be natural 
here as well as elsewhere. 


Catalina Island is dependent on the main land for | 
everything except fish, even for good drinking water. | 


The carboys which accompanied us on the steamer 
contained not agua fortis, but agua pura, for the 
guests at the Metropole at Avalon, and such other 


boarding houses whose landlords could afford it. | 


Passengers, provisions—for the islanders live on the 


first through the last—vegetables of all kinds, meat | 


—for there are none here Crusoeish enough to eat 
the staple flesh of Catalina—beer, feed for the draught 
animals, all must come from San Pedro. There are 
also cows to be fed, but I fear they are kept merely 
as an evidence of good faith, or else they give 
condensed milk, the kind served at our restaurant. 
So no wonder there is flocking to the wharf on the 
steamer’s approach, and rejoicing if there is a good 
catch of passengers, boxes and barrels of groceries 
and fruits, baskets of bread, carboys of water, and 
kegs of beer, for these people are a thirsty as well as 
a hungry folk. To keep the crowd in bounds ropes 
are stretched inland from the landing, and guarded 
by steamer officials ; the passengers flock to the main 
street, where the boarding-house keepers, boatmen, 
and fishermen absorb them in their midst. 


Avalon is a marvelous bathing place, the water 
so pleasant and clear, and the sea floor so smooth. 
There is an unconventionality about the bathers, 
however, which somewhat jars the eastern tourist. 
Bith houses there are none, the readiness for the 
beach being made at the lodgings, which invites long 
journeys in attire which makes strangers yearn for a 
renaissance of the sea-robes in vogue in the away 
back days of Squan Beach and Rockaway. 


= The Bannings are generous in the furnishing of 
evening entertainment at Avalon. That they 
m >»nopodlize the transportation and catering in connec- 
tion with Catalina and thereby get their reward is 
forgotten in the free pleasure furnished. Sites for 
tenting are also free, and every evening musical 
entertainments are given. 





The wonder is how so few | 


natives can handle so many tourist, whose number 
often runs into the elastic term multitude, a large 
population occupying tents, and many remaining for 
weeks, 

A night at Avalon, a morning spent on the beach 
where bathers disported in the water or mixed in their 
scant sea attire with the shore crowd, while fishing 
parties put to sea and glass-bottomed boats went with 
full loads to the sea gardens, and we welcomed the 
incoming steamer atnoon. Departing, we had a three 
hours’ ride to San Pedro harbor, reaching San Pedro 
at five o’clock, and Los Angelesatsix. T.S. K. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seventh month 30, 1gor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


fue Literary Era, published monthly for several years by 
H. T. Coates & Co., has been enlarged, its plan and scope 
developed, and the name changed to Zhe Era. 
illustrated literary magazine, covering the general field, but 
including several special features, among them being attention 
to the world of letters in and near Philadelphia. In the issue 
for last month, there is an interesting article on ‘‘ Bayard 
Taylor and Cedarcroft,’’ by William S. Walsh, and the 


subject is continued in this month's number by Prof. A. H. 
Smyth, of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia. Both articles 
are liberally illustrated with views in and about Kennett 
Square, connected with Bayard Taylor. Prof. Smyth is the 
author of an interesting biography of the poet, and deals with 
his subject from full knowledge. 

The Era is $1 a year, ten cents a single copy. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 


It is now an 


Henry T. 


Mary E. Wilkins’s story, ‘‘ The Postern of Labor,’’ which 
was published as a serial in Harper's Monthly, has been 


| issued in book form. 


The book, though it has the form of fiction, is really a 
study of contemporary life, and a very strong one. It 
combines the hard experiences of a young girl, Ellen Brewster, 
whose parents were working people in a New England factory. 
It tells how her beauty, charm, and strength of character 
attracted friends in higher social conditions, and a lover, 
Robert Lloyd, whose uncle was the employer of Ellen's father. 
To aid her family in the stress of their affairs, Ellen renounces 
an opportunity to go to college, and goes to work as a 
‘hand ’’ in the shoe factory over which Robert Lloyd presides 
and to which he falls heir. Her sympathies are with her own 
people, whom she incites to strike when their wages are 
reduced by Robert, as she thinks, unjustly. She pits her 
delicate strength against his, though loving him all the while. 
All her inclinations are towards the refinements of life, and 
she sacrifices her dearest hopes in her passionate wish to be 
loyal to her people. In the end it ‘' comes out all right,’’— 
which is not always the case with Miss Wilkins’s stories. 

4 (Harper and Brothers, New York. $1.50.) 


Hamilton Wright Mabie, lecturer, editor, and essayist, 
has invaded another literary field in his latest book. The 
title, ‘‘ William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man,”’ 
indicates the general character of the work, —a careful 
summing up of the poet's life and character so far as they are 
known, with a critical study of the Shakespearean dramas. 
These are treated broadly in relation to each other, and to 
the spiritual life of the poet, tracing its growth as reflected in 
the series of plays. The scholarly ability of Mr. Mabie, and 
his command of English, are strongly in evidence throughout 
the book. 

It is interesting to note in connection with this volume, 
that it is a third edition, two previous issues at a much higher 

price having been exhausted since October of 1900. It is 
liberally illustrated. 


(New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 
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The ninth volume of the Riverside Art Series, edited by 
Estelle M. Hurll, is devoted to the work of Sir Edwin Landseer, 
the painter of animals. Fifteen reproductions of representative 
paintings by the artist, including such well-known pictures as 
‘* The Monarch of the Glen,’’ and ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence,”’ 
with explanatory notes and interpretations, compose the book. 
There is also an outline of Landseer’s life. Three more 
volumes of the series are promised for the school year 1901- 
1902, the subjects being Correggio, Tuscan Sculpture, and 
Van Dyke. 


(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


$.35 and §$.50.) 





A very interesting article in the Century, this month, is 
that on ‘‘ The Settlement of the West: A Siudy in Tians- 
portation,’’ by Emerson Hough. It is the first of a series, 
intended to deal with the heroic subject of the settlement of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys by the white people—takirg 
the various sorts of transportation asthe key of the story. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING BOARD- 
ING HOME. 

Report to Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Darby, Tenth 
month 29, Igo!. 

In reporting the condition of our Boarding Home this year 
we have not many changes to note. 

Substantial improvements have been added to the building 
as follows: An enclosure for plants, and a brick wall uncer 
the corridor between the two buildings to insure more warmth 


in that passage-way, the funds for which were contributed for 
these especial purposes. 


We have provided for increased heat in several of the | 


rooms in the annex by additional pipes and stacks fiom the 
heater there. Inthe main building the entire north wall is 
being cemented to protect the adjoining rooms from the cold 
winds; the cellar floor has been cemented, which we were 
not able to do when the building was erected, and the outside 
wood-work has been painted. The expense of these improve- 
ments has been paid from income saved from our endowment 
fund. 

We have been obliged to re-invest some of our funds, 
thereby reducing the income from 7 to 4 and 5 per cent., 
which will materially lessen our resources, and render still 
more valuable our annual subscriptions, which we trust our 
friends will generously continue. 

The Home has been practically full during the year, a few 
transients occupying vacant rooms in the summer; these 
rooms are now nearly all permanently filled, with a prospect 
of all being occupied in the near future; the household 
numbering thirty persons in the two houses, against twenty-two 
last year. There has been one death amongst our permanent 
boarders, that of Margaret J. Garwood, at theage of 87 years. 
She had been at the Home nine years lacking five days, and 
often expressed her grateful appreciation of the blessings she 
there enjoyed, 

There was also a transient Friend whose temporary sojourn 
with us was interrupted by the call of the Father ‘‘ to come up 
higher.’" We were glad that within the Home there could be 
offered all the comforts needful for the few remaining days of 
the valuable life of Martha Dodgson. 

We are constantly reminded of the increasing value to our 
Quarterly Meeting of this comparatively new institution, as 
affording occasional accommodations to our members outside 
of the family residing there, and we have been cheered by the 
warm expression of thankfulness for benefits thus received. 

May we continue to keep close to the original thought that 
created the Home, is the constant concern of your committee. 

Lyp1a H. HALL, President. 
Mary MCALLISTER, Secretary. 


How trade does continue to follow the flag ! 


$54,412,262, against $59,925,339 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year—a decrease of 92 per cent. 
ports from the United States, which held the flag, fell off 7 
per cent., while from Germany, whose trade followed no flag, 
the increase was 31 per cent.— [Springfield Republican. ] 


| century. 
| 


Imports into | 
Cuba from all countries during the ten months ended with | 


April, according to our War Department records, aggregated | 


Im- | 


Educational Department. 





CouLp we adopt as a sort of watchword among usthe phrase, 
A college education for every yourg member of our society, 
and then succeed in carrying it out, we should go far towaid 
correcting the lack of power among us that President Shap- 
less has so clearly pointed out in the subjoined article. A 
single generation would see our comparatively obscure body 
lifted in power and influence, and our cherished principles 
would be given an opportunity and impetus that would make 
them felt in the farthest corners of our land. 


Louis B. AMBLER. 
140 N. Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


COLLEGE INFLUENCES. 
BY ISAAC SHARPLESS, SC.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF HAVER- 
FORD COLLEGE. 
YALe University celebrated, a few days ago, the two 
hundredth anniversary of its founding. Froma little 
school established by the donations of books of a num- 
ber of Puritan clergymen, it has grown to be a great 
national university. Have we ever stopped to con- 
sider what would have been the effect if an institution 
| destined for higher education had been started under 
| Quaker management about the same time in Phila- 
| delphia? A school was founded which is still en- 
joying a vigorous existence, but it never developed 
into a college. We can understand the reason for 
this. The Quaker idea of the ministry was so infused 
with the sentiment that inspiration was the one need- 
| ful thing, that they did not consider any institutions 
for the education of the clergy to be at all essential 
or desirable. Harvard, Yale, and Princeton all arose 
primarily in response to this demand. The settlers 
of Pennsylvania were in no wise inferior in breadth 
and general culture to those of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, or New Jersey. They were as desirous for 
their children to receive a good education and as 
willing to make sacrifices for it. While there are a 
few of us who would now say that their doctrines with 
regard to the ministry were wrong, they did, in this 
| particular, work out unfortunate results. The desire 
for and the utility of higher education for laymen 
were not generally appreciated in the seventeenth 





And so the colonists of Pennsylvania went on 
with their necessary work in tilling the soil, building 

| their houses, forming their government, and establish- 
| ing their meetings and schools without appreciating the 
importance of provision for securing highly educated 
men in each community of their province to stimu- 
late the intellectual life wherever their influence might 
be cast. The first generation contained a number of 
classical scholars, the products of university training 
in England, like Thomas Lloyd, James Logan, and 
Christopher Taylor, but they had very few successors. 
Harvard and Yale were distant and under the sway 
_of opposing theology. England was far away and 
the Continent was out of the question, so the Friends 
, of succeeding generations grew up universally well- 
taught in the lower branches, but, with the exception 
of a few self-educated men, deficient in higher cul- 
'ture. Itis perhaps useless to speculate as to the 
consequences to the Society of Friends as leaders in 
the State and as members of an influential religious 
' body, if a great Quaker university had been founded 
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in the year 1700 and managed on the liberal lines 
which would have been the fortune of a Quaker uni- 
versity under the influences which then prevailed. 
If it had, like Yale, just been celebrating its bicen- 
tennial and had had twenty decades of success- 
ful work behind it, the whole history of the Society 
of Friends, of Pennsylvania, and indeed of the United 
States, might have been written Very differently. 
But mediocrity of education has had its inevitable 
effect in discouraging the creation of a scholarship 
which would investigate seriously and intelligently 
the higher problems of church and state; so that 
except for the reputation for purity of life and 
simple honesty, the influence of Friends has been 
quite circumscribed. 

We cannot correct the mistakes of the past, but 
we can learn from them to meet the necessities of the 
future. There is a considerable intellectual life of 
the right sort now existing in the Society, and there 
are opportunities to gratify it for any boy or girl, 
man or woman, who feels the impulse toward scholar- 
ship, and the wider field of influence which it brings. 
We have perhaps become accustomed to the thought, 
holding as we do the sacredness of the principle that 
all right ministry is direct revelation, that every man, 
minister or layman, other things being the same, is 
useful to the world and satisfactory to himself about 
in proportion to the cultivation and resources of his 
mind. We can build a successful church as the 


instruments of Divine workmanship as we are fitted 
to meet the physical, mental, and spiritual needs of 


the people around us, and take that large view of 


the problems and duties of life which the habit of | 


study begets. We may not, under these circum- 
stances, be any more likely to receive our thoughts 


direct from the Divine throne of God, but we will | 
make better use of them and circulate them among | 
If we do not have a separate | 
class of well educated ministers it is all the more | 
essential that there should be a well educated | 
menbership. The effects of Friends’ teaching in | 


a larger constituency. 


medizval times was to discourage learning as danger- 
ous to the spiritual life, and John Dickinson had many 
a discussion with the leaders of the Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting before he could persuade them that | state Congress of Mothers, heldin Trenton, and read a paper 


| ‘*Concerning Motherhood and the Home.”’ 


it would be safe to accept his money and found a 
boarding school. The boarding school, however, 


has not proved itself dangerous to conservative | 


Quakerism. Later the same opposition was made to 
establishing colleges, but so far from these proving to 


be dangerous factors in Quaker polity, it will probably | 


be found that they are the instruments which mould 


the conservative progress of the Society. Education | 


usually avoids extremes and makes earnest inquiry 
into each new question which arises. A society in 





which the ministers as a body have so little influence | 
needs to be especially careful that its membership is | 


in a fit condition to meet the problems of the day. 
We unfortunately cannot celebrate the bicentennial 
of any Quaker college, but we can place ourselves 
upon a course of action which will honor high edu- 
cation, make the society respected outside of its 
borders, revivify its work, and inspire its membership. 


BALTIMORE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL REPORT. 


CHARLES T. MATTHEWS, Chairman of Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Disbursement of the Income from the Fair 
Hill Fund. Dear Friend: 

In compliance with thy request concerning the Friends’ 
School under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, we 
submit the following : 

The whole number of pupils on the roll is 198, an increase 
of 35 over this time last year. There are 88 boys and 110 
girls, of whom 32 are Friends and 8 have one parent a mem- 
ber. There are 38 in the High School Department, 71 in the 
Intermediate, 76 in the Primary, and 15 in the Kindergarten. 
It requires fourteen years to complete the full course, prepar- 
ing the students for any college or for business. There were 
four graduates last year, namely: M. Elma Lewis, Alice R. 
Eager, Ida Louise Dohme, and Anne W. Holme. The schol- 
arship offered by Swarthmore College was awarded to M. 
Elma Lewis, and the Woman's College scholarship was 
awarded Alice R. Eager. 

The present excellent condition of the school is most grat- 
ifying to the committee. 

The Faculty consists of eighteen teachers, as follows: 
John W. Gregg, Principal; Eli M. Lamb, Associate Princi- 
pal; Stephen C. Harry, William S. Pike, Rachel E. Lamb, 
Emma J. Broomell, Frances E. Hartley, Anna M. Berger, 
Louisa P. Blackburn, Helen H. Ely, Mary E. Broomell, 
Hannah T. Yardley, Dora Curtiss, Louise Thomas, Roman 
Steiner, Emily R. Steiner, J. Bertha Baugher, and Theodore 
Kistler. Of these, thirteen are members of the Society of 
Friends. 

In the selection of the Faculty, we have endeavored to 
consider only the best interests of the pupils. 

The bequest of our late friend, John Jewett, was contest- 
ed inthe Circuit Court of Baltimore City and the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland; both decisions were in our favor. 
His executor has transferred to the Board of Trustees of Bal- 
timore Monthly Meeting securities amounting to $28,885, at 
their appraised value. Some transfers are yet to be made. 
The net amount of the bequest, after deducting expenses, as 
near as can be calculated, will be $28,000, of which $1,277 
is interest. The income from the principal, by the will, is to 
be used for school purposes. The total debt on the school 
property one year ago was $9,853.82. The income now due 
will reduce this debt to $9,002.28. 

We are hopeful that the remaining debt will be paid off in 
the near future from the income of the Endowment Fund, to- 
gether with subscriptions from the friends of the school. 
When the debt is removed, the income from the Endowment 
Fund will be applied to the reduction of the tuition of Friends. 

Most respectfully submitted, 

JONATHAN K. TAyYLor, Chairman. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—On Sixth-day, the 8th, 
Dean Bond attended the annual meeting of the New Jersey 


President Birdsall attended the meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, held at Columbia University on Seventh-day last. 

Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft were present at First-day 
morning meeting on the Ioth instant. Sarah spoke on the 
value of Hope, and Allen upon the text, ‘‘As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.’’ Afterwards, in the First-day School, 
both spoke to the students. 


PoTATOES form the world's greatest single crop, 4,000,- 


000,000 bushels being produced annually, equal in bulk to 
the entire wheat and corn crop. 


AN effort is to be made to remove a large red-oak tree 
from the wildest section of Arkansas to St. Louis for the ex- 
position. The tree is 160 feet high, and twelve feet in diam- 
eter at the base. A double tramway will be built from the 
tree to the river, where it will be floated and towed to St. 
Louis. It is estimated that this will occupy six months. The 
tree will be dug up by the roots instead of being cut down, 
and none of the branches will be trimmed. 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 





THE annual meeting of the Association was held at Race 
Street meeting-house, Eleventh month 2. 

The morning session was devoted to business. Reports, 
on the whole encouraging, were received from Philadelphia, 
Western, Salem, Concord, Abington, and Burlington Unions. 
Schools of Salem Union have been instrumental, during the 
year, in bringing twenty-five young people into membership 
in the meeting. The duty of parents in encouraging by their 
example the attendance of the young at meetings for worship 
and for discipline was strongly urged, as was also the im- 
portance of extending an invitation into membership to those 
whose belief and behavior are in accord with those pemene 
by the Society. _ — 

rhe committee appointed a year ago to consider a read- 
justment of quotas, reported as its judgment that no change 

is advisable at this time. 


The treasurer's account showed a balance of $8.43, with | 


some outstanding bills and one unpaid quota. The treasurer 
and the clerks were reappointed. 

A minute was adopted expressing approval of the Peace 
Conference to be held in this city on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of next month. Joel Borton was named to represent the 
Association at the Conference. 

The afternoon was devoted to the subject of Primary 
Teaching. The first speaker, Susan H. Jarrett, emphasized 
the regular attendance of the teacher as the first requisite of 
success. Active philanthropy suited to their years ; kindness 
to animals, reverence for parents and respect for age ; all this 
and much more may be made to engage the serious attention 
of the little ones. The second speaker, Helen M. Fogg, 
deprecated outward rewards as of doubtful expediency when 
compared with the more healthful interest founded upon the 
realization of their helpfulness to each other, and to the older 
people. Make the children of the primary class feel that they 
are needed. 

‘‘Object Lessons in Primary Teaching *’ was the subject 
of talks by Jane P. Rushmore and Herbert P. Worth. ‘The 
former demonstrated in part a number of suggestive lessons 
with familiar objects. Both speakers urged the more frequent 
use of object lessons, especially by teachers who have not yet 
acquired facility in directing the thought of the class by other 
means. The lesson should be simple rather than elaborate, 
and should suggest, rather than enforce, the moral. 

Abby Mary Hall, in a paper on ‘‘Inspiration in Primary 
Teaching,’’ showed how inspiration manifests itself in the 
personality of the teacher, lifting her above the discourage- 
ments that come at times from a sense of failure, and ena- 
bling her to view her work in the more comforting aspect of 
its entirety. 

An interesting discussion occupied the remainder of the 
session. 





RICHMOND, INDIANA.—The North A Street Young Friends’ 
Association has met every First-day evening, from 6.30 to 
7.30, during the summer and autumn, but the meetings being 
conducted after a different method from most of the other 
associations, makes it difficult to render an ert report 
each week. ee a 

From Ninth month 15 to Tenth month 20 the evenings 
were devoted to considering the topic, ‘‘ The Friend,’’ under 
these different headings : (a) In the Home ; (b) In the School ; 
(c) In the Meeting ; (d) In the Business Life ; (e) In Society ; 
(f) In Charitable Work. The most useful lesson gained, 
perhaps, was the importance of making our lives in these dif- 
ferent places conform, as nearly as possible, to the ideal beld 
up to us. ef ae a, 

Every two months a meeting is held as a children’s meet- 
ing, the work being planned by an oldermember. On Tenth 
month 27, ‘‘ Little Sunbeams "’ afforded an interesting session. 

Our Current Topic Committee takes charge of one meet- 
ing every three months. On Eleventh month 2 the subject 
was, ‘‘ Industrial Betterment,’’ which brought to our notice 
much valuable work that is being done for the advancement 
of the working peoples. M. P. T., Cor. Sec. 
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STORMSTOWN, Pa.—Centre Young Friends’ 
met Eleventh month tro. 

The president opened the meeting by reading a part of 
the 15th chapter of Matthew. A very interesting account of 
the life of George Fox from the time he entered into the min- 
istry was given by Samuel D. Eves. A recitation was 
given by Mary Tressler, and a select reading by William 
Way, which was followed by a voluntary period. Hannah 
Way responded with an interesting selection. Lucretia M. 
Way gave a few remarks. Next was reading of minutes of 
last meeting and program for our next meeting. 

After a period of silence the meeting was closed by repent 
ing the Lord’s prayer. 


Association 





ByBeRRY, PaA.—The Friends’ Association met on the after- 
noon of the 3d at the meeting-house. The opening chapter 
(4th chapter of Matthew) was read by Rachel Johnson. 

Wm. P. Bonner made a report of the proceedings of the 
General Executive Committee, which he attended. Five del- 
egates to the General Conference at Moorestown were named ; 
also, a nominating committee to report at next meeting 
names of officers for ensuing year. 

Annie L. Croasdale then read those portions of Discipline 
on ‘‘Scripture’’ and ‘* Civil Government,’’ following which 
Arabella Carter read ‘‘Cassandra Southwick,’’ Whittier's 
poetical version of events mentioned in the portion of Jan- 
ney’s history reviewed last month. 

Hannah Hall presented an original paper on ‘‘ Necessity 
of Purpose,’’ which was the result of careful thought, and 
well calculated to arouse thought in others. Discussion fol- 
lowed, in which a number of members participated. Ellwood 
Roberts, of Norristown, also spoke, referring to the Disci- 
pline reading and its meaning, as well as to the paper of the 
afternoon. He felt we needed the fire of interest and enthu- 
siasm in allourmeetings. In reference to high ideals, Rachel 
Johnson felt they were of highest benefit. Rachel Knight 
spoke of means used to attain them, and the difference be- 
tween the highest means and the highest possible meers. 
Percival Woodin felt a difference between the setting of a 
daily task and setting up an ideal. The one may be acccm- 
plished, the other may not. It is best to have an end in view 
toward which we may aim. Nathaniel Richardsonsaid: ‘* If 
we shoot toward the sun our arrows will go nearer than if we 
turn our backs and shoot the other way."’ 

Wm. P. Bonner introduced the subject of visiting isolated 
and small meetings, and felt there might be work for us in 
this direction. Discussion followed, and sympathy expressed 
with the project, but the appointment of a committee was de- 
ferred until another meeting. 

Elizabeth Fry was announced as the subject of the next 
meeting, and the meeting closed with the feeling that it had 
been one of the best held. A. C. 





HORSHAM, Pa,—The Young Friends’ Association met on 
Tenth month 27, 1901. The vice-president, John M. Parry, 
called the meeting to order, after which William Satterthwaite 
read the 13th chapter of Romans. Anna T. Jarrett read a 
sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott. ‘‘The Village Black- 
smith’’ was recited by Jennie Twining, and ‘‘An Open 
Secret,’’ by Martha Wood. 

Anna Green read an article on the life of Dr. Hannah E. 
Longshore. An excellent paper on ‘‘ Friends’ Beliefs,’’ by 
Margaret Morris, was interesting to all present. Elizabeth 
Comly read a well prepared paper on ‘‘ Individual Influence, 
Faithfulness, and Responsibility."’ 

Anna T. Jarrett, Elizabeth E. Hallowell, and William 
Penrose, Jr., were appointed delegates to attend the General 
Conference at Moorestown. Sentiments were then given, 
and the Association adjourned to meet Eleventh month 24. 

=e - - 





LANGHORNE, Pa.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was held at the home of Mitchell Watson, Tenth 
month 25. 

The program opened with a reading by Sara T. Marshall, 
‘*The Painter of Seville."" Ada B. Mitchell followed with 
an excellent paper on ‘‘ Responsibility,’ which reminded us 
of the obligation that rests with each to bring out the best 
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within us. Literature has a great influence, and watchful 
care should be exercised in its choice. A constant progress 
is necessary in the mind as well as body, charity having the 
most broadening effect. 
for the Mother.’’ 
of Noted Friends and Others,’’ gave an interesting account 
of some personal recollections of John Hunt, Rachel Moore, 


Dillwyn Parrish, Aaron M. Powell, William H. Furness, and | 


others. Delegates were appointed to attend the Friends’ As- 
sociation Conference at Moorestown. The Executive Com- 
mittee reported and the roll-call was responded to. 


After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at | 


Alfred Marshall's, Eleventh month 22. A. P., See. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


REFERRING to the sad accident by which Robert F. Shoe- 


maker, of Fairhaven, Ohio (elsewhere noticed), lost his life, | Do you wish the world were happy? 


the Zarlhamite, of Earlham College, Richmond, says: 


‘‘He had been employed as a civil engineer on the 


Pennsylvania lines, and located at Carnegie, Pa., until about 
five weeks ago, when he was transferred to the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg division, with headquarters at Wellsville, Ohio. 
He and a section man were returning from their morning’s 


work on a railroad ‘ speeder,’ andon coming to a sharp curve | 


stopped and listened for an approaching train. Hearing 


none, they started round the curve and were on a high girder | 


bridge about the middle of the curve when an extra engine 
and caboose cameupbehindthem. Thesection man in some 
way jumped and hung to the girder until the train passed, but 
Mr. Shoemaker was killed in almost an instant. 


months, but his efficiency and character had already won 
him the commendation and respect of his superiors. The 
assistant engineer of the division said of him: ‘ He brought 
his home training, his fine character, along with him and put 
them into his daily work. Hewas respected by the men, and 
was one of the most promising young men I've known in the 
service of the company.’ "’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I WISH to remind the members of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor of the General Conference, and others interested, 
of the meeting on the 3oth instant, and of the request con- 


tained in the notice published Tenth month 12, trusting that | 


responses may be received by the 23d. 


JoHN W. HUvuTCHINSON. 
66 N. Clinton Street, East Orange, N. /. 


Edward Gillingham read ‘‘A Word | 
Alfred Marshall, in a paper on ‘‘ Glimpses | 


| Do you wish the world were wiser ? 


WISHING. 
Do you wish the world were better? 
to do, 


Set a watch upon your actions, keep them always straight and 
true, 


Let me tell you what 


| Rid your mind of selfish motives, let your thoughts be clean 


and high, 
You can make a little Eden of the sphere you occupy. 


Well suppose you make 
a Start, 

By accumulating wisdom in the scrapbook of your heart. 

Do not waste one page on folly ; live to learn and learn to 
live, 





| change, Ba 


| and were | 
‘*He had only been at work for the company about five | 


| If you want to give men knowledge you must get it ere you 
i = 4 


give. 


Then remember day 
by day 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness as you pass along the way ; 
For the pleasure of the many may be ofttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants the acorn shelters armies frcm the 


sul —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


A 


Attending Yearly Meeting. 
SPEAKING ttendance of yearly meeting, Zhe Jnter- 
Dr. R. H. Thomas), says: 

wn many who felt the trials of isolation 

g discouraged, return home after Yearly 

ncouraged, feeling that they belcrgedto a 

ly, and ready to do their share in their lonely 

) andincrease the strength. More than this, 

pportunities of much spiritual blessirg, and 

» those who attend to gain an insight into the 

ope of the work of Friends that would hardly 
therwise.’’ 


‘‘Weh 


Meeting gr 
strong, acti 
sphere to k¢ 
these times 
they also er 
meaning an 
be attainab 


Choosing a Name. 


From the time of my earliest rememberance, | had been 
called simply ‘‘ Booker.’’ Before going to school, it had 
never occurred to me that it was needful or appropriate to 
have an additional name. But, when I heard the school-roll 


called, I noticed that all the children had at least two names ; 
and some of them indulged in what seemed to me the ex- 
| travagance of having three. I was in deep perplexity, be- 
| cause I knew that the teacher would demand of me at least 
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the last in the can, does 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NE\W YORK. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


ELLEN M. STONE, the abducted mission- 
ary, has not yet recovered her liberty, 
but letters have been received from her. 


Tue Duke of Cornwall and York (eldest 
son of the English king), who was recently 
in Canada, has been ‘‘created’’ Prince 
of Wales by the king, and will hereafter 
be known by that title. 


A DESPERATE mutiny of convict prison- 
ers in the United States prison at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, occurred last week, and a 
number escaped. Several, being pursued, 
were recaptured or killed ; some are still 
reported at large. 


In San Francisco, at the recent election, 
E. E. Schmitz, Union Labor candidate, a 
musician, was elected Mayor, and in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Dennis Mulvihill, a 
‘*stoker,’’ was elected, by ‘‘the largest 
majority ever given’’ in that city for 
Mayor. 


even, 
from 


CoMMITTEES of women are being formed 
in Holland and elsewhere on the Conti- 
( Concluded on page 740.) 








two names ; and I had only one. So, when theteacher asked 
me what my full name was, | calmly told him ‘ Booker 
Washington ’’ ; and by that name | have since been known. 
Later in life I found that my mother had given me the name 
of ‘‘ Booker Taliaferro ’’ soon after 1 was born. This I re- 
vived, and made my full name ‘‘ Booker Taliaferro Washing- 
ton.”’ 
had the privilege of naming themselves.—[B. T.Washington. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
GREAT interest is expressed in the message of President 
Roosevelt, which he must send to Congress, at its convening, 
intwo weeks. It has beensaid that he would write the whole 
of it himself, instead of accepting portions on special subjects 
from members of his Cabinet. The treatment of ‘‘ Trusts’’ 
especially causes concern among those connected with them. 
It is said that the President will refer to them vigorously. 


The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Leager, | 


(John M. Carson), says the course which the President has in- 
tended to take is not approved by Secretaries Root and Gage, 
and by Senator Hanna and others. 

Ir is pointed out that the law of Congress excluding 
Chinese laborers from the United States will ‘‘ expire by lim 
itation’’’ on the 5th of May next, unless reénacted. A move- 
ment in behalf of reénactment has been begun, and is likely 
to spread. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, called on President Roosevelt, on the 11th 
inst., to press the subject upon his attention, and received 
what is interpreted as a sympathetic reply. There are now 
about 90,000 Chinese in the United States, a decrease of 
17,000 since 1890. 

Tue Pan-American Congress has been in session at the 
City of Mexico, this month. Its proceedings, so far ascan be 


judged from the meagre reports printed, have not been of a | 


definitely practical character, though there have been many 


apparently cordial speeches and addresses, giving assurance | 
An Arbitration Treaty is under considera- | 


of good will. 
tion, which reproduces almost literally the text of The Hague 
treaty of 1899, except articles 16 and 17. It declares arbi- 
tration compulsory for pending questions, but gives interested 
nations the right to reserve any question at the time of sign- 
ing or ratification. This last proposed clause is to fit the case 
of Chile and Peru, probably. 

SEVERAL questions of a distracting character have been 
precipitated by the recent election in New York. One of 
these relates to the sale of liquor on ‘‘Sunday.’’ The pro- 
posal is made that saloons be allowed to open in that city on 
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Prepared in many cc)or tints 
to harmonize with sur- 
roundings in dining 
room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold / 
everywhere. Made by 
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I think there are not many men in our country who | 








nent to present a petition to Queen Alex- 
| andra, of England, asking her to inter- 
vene in favor of consigning Boer women 
and children to camps on neutral territory. 


THE governor of Indiana refused on 


dainty, no light so i | the 2d instant to extradite ex-Governor 


charming as the ws | 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


Taylor,of Kentucky, who has taken refuge 
Kentucky demands his cus- 
| tody upon an indictment for complicity 
|in the murder of Goebel, several months 
ago, and the [Indiana governor refuses, on 
| the ground that Taylor cannot be guar- 
anteed a fairtrial in Kentucky. 


A teacher whose spelling’s unique 

Thus wrote down the ‘‘days of the wique.”’ 
The first he spelt, ‘‘ Sonday,’ 
The second day, ‘‘ Munday,’ 

And now a new teacher they sique. 


FRizNDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








the afternoon of that day. The large German population, it 
is said, makes this necessary, as they wish to ‘‘ drink beer 
and listen to music.'’ Several prominent citizens are quoted 
as urging this course, among them Edmund C. Stedman. 
They argue that saloons are now generally open, at their 
‘* side doors.’ To make the change will require a change in 
the present ‘‘ Raines law'’ bythe Legislature. Senator Platt 


| is said to oppose it, and Senator Depew to favor it. 


Ir had been announced that a full agreement had been 
reached between the United States Government and that of 
Denmark for the purchase by the former of the three Danish 
islands in the West Indies for $4,000,000. It now seems, 
however, that the arrangement is ‘‘ held up’’ by the new 
Danish ministry. There has been, recently, a complete revo- 
lution in the Zersonne/ and party relations of the ministers, the 
‘« Conservatives '’ being ousted, and the ‘‘ Liberals’’ taking 
office. The latter now demand that in selling the islands and 
their people, cluases in the treaty shall assure to the people 
rights of citizenship in the Umited States, etc., and these, it 
is stated, the Government at Washington will not agree to, so 
that the ‘‘ deal’ isin doubt, after all. 

THE arrival of the French fleet in Turkish waters, last 
week, and its seizure of portsin the island of Mitylene, caused 
the complete submission of the Sultan to the demands made 
by France, and the fleet was withdrawn on the toth instant. 
The Sultan gave orders on the revenue for sums sufficient to 
pay the French money claims, and also issued ‘‘irades’’ 
conceding other demands —as to treatment of French citizens 
in Turkey, etc. 

The French ministry is embarrassed by controversy 
relating to the wages of coal miners. The demand is made 
by them that their minimum wages shall not be less than 40 
cents a day, and they ask legislation to guarantee this, also 
an old-age pension system. 

Lt HunG CHANG, the distinguished Chinese statesman 
and diplomat, died at Peking on the 7th, at 11 o'clock at 
night, at the age of nearly 80 years. Hehad been ill for 


| some time, but attended to business nearly to the time of his 


death. On the 8th it was announced that Yuan Shi Kai had 
been appointed to take his place as Governor of the province 
of Chi-Li, in which Peking is situated. This is an important 
position, but the influence of Li Hung Chang on foreign af- 
fairs is the matter of greatest interest. No other Chinaman 
was so well acquainted with public men and affairs in other 
nations, and he has been called upon many times in recent 
years, especially after the war with Japan, and this year, after 
the ‘‘ Allies’’ war. 


What does a 
chimney do to a 
lamp? 

MAcCBETH’S is 
a the making of it. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


—[St. Nicholas]. 
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TRAVELLERS CALL IT BLESSED. 


Of all the blessings that a railroad company 
can confer upon a long-suffering public, none 
is greater than smokeless coal. The Lacka- 
wanna Railroad burns it, for which all travellers 
call that road blessed. No smoke! no dust. 
Its policy may well inspire the gratitude and 
patronage of a grateful and appreciative public. 

— Outing. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 


LEAVING Washington every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at 9.55 p. m., via Southern 
Railway, new tourist sleepers, personally- 
conducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. The 
route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, New 
Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Southern California. The cars 
are the very latest pattern of Pullman tourist 
sleepers, birchwood finish, high-back seats, 
sixteen sections, supplied with linen, etc. , same 
as standard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
room for gentlemen, and two retiring rooms for 
ladies. Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. Rate for double berth, 
Washington to San Francisco, only $7.00. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all 
information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD'S WINTER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 

In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passen- 
ger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has just issued an attractive and com- 
prehensive book descriptive of the leading Win- 
ter resortsof the East and South, and giving the 
rates and various routes and combinations of 
routes of travel. Like all the publications of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company,this ‘* Win- 
ter Excursion Book ’’ is a model of typographical 
and clerical work. It is bound ina handsome 
and artistic cover in colors, and contains much 
valuable information for Winter tourists and 
travellers in general. It can be had free of charge 
at the principal ticket offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, or will be sent postpaid 
upon application to George W. Boyd, Assistant, 
Gensel Passenger Agent. Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN oes asantion ven to serv. 
DAIRIES. > 603 North 
Street, Philadelphia — 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Life Insurance. 


> Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
4 is to be avoided there must be pro- 
® tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
4 lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘The How and The Why”’ 
title. 
» 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Philad’a. 


is its 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., 
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NOTICES. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meet- | 
ing-house at Swarthmore, Pa., on First day, 
Eleventh month 17, 1901, at 2 30 p.m. 

To be addressed by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes. 
Subject, ‘‘The New Patriotism.’ Special invita- 
tion to the young. 


CHARLES PALMER, Clerk | 


*.*4n Invitation.—The Board of Managers | 
of the Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, extend a 
cordial invitation to inspect the newly renovated | 
Home and its workings on the occasion of their | 
Twentieth Annual Donation Day, Eleventh 
month 21, from 2 to 8p.m. Light refresh- 
ments served without charge. 


* ,.* The next Philanthropic Conference under 
the care of Western Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee will be held in Fallowfield meeting- 
house, Ercildoun, Pa., on First-day, the 17th | 
of Eleventh month, at 2.30 p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton is expected to address 
the Conference. Subject, 
Peace.’’ The public is cordially invited. 

5S. JoHN Py e, Clerk. 


*,* The Temperance Workers of 17th Street | 
and Girard Avenue ( Philadelphia), hold their | 


regular meeting on Seventh-day, the 16th inst., 
at8p.m. All are invited. 
C. Percy Major, Pres. 

*,* Friends’ meeting-house in West Phila- 
delphia (35th Street and Lancaster Avenue), 
will be re-opened Eleventh month 17, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

*,* Abington Philanthropic Committee will | 
hold a Conference at Upper Dublin meeting- 
house, on First-day afternoon, the 17th of 
Eleventh month, at 2.30 o’clock. 

John L. Carver, of Philadelphia, will speak 
on the subject of Purity. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

AS. Q. ATKINSON, 
ao CARTER, \ Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings occur as | 


follows : 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 
16. Short Creek Q. M., Ohio. 
18. Centre Q. M., Grampian, Pa. 

Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

20. Stillwater, Richland, Ohio. 
23. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
25. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
26. Burlington, Trenton. N. J. 
27. Southern, ( amden, Del. 
28. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
29. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 


mittee to visit the smaller branches has made | 


the following appointments : 


17. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
24. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuiLa J. LinviLt, Clerk. 


*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 2oth, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 







Cake and Pastry. 


: Ask Grocers. 
FARWELL & RHINES 
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It’s not hard 

to scare up an 

appetite 
with 


Kennedys 
J Oysterettes 


The new Oyster Cracker—a 
lunch in themselves, and the 
making of the oyster in what- 
ever style it’s served. 


' 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. 


Price § cents. 






NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


@im. SAVE 


We Your 


FUEL 


THE 
ROCHESTER 
RADIATOR 
will do it. 


Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refunded If not 
satisfactory. Write for 
booklet om economy ia 
heating homes. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 

















CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY | J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 * SURPLUS $5,000,000 Real Estate Brokers, 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS A8 TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION Mort: Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. (Southeast Corner) 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., ae, Oe, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. — 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTA‘. 


Serna nnn Pao tess | PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


a a 305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILD'A. 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia, | 4277245 OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 











insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater | * Specialty. 
Guardien, Trustes, Acsi C R ver, Agent, Etc. | esas negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company | SS ee ee 
President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY i res T. WI w vr a 
"Behance Haina | ee 
sist. rus cer ' 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL i ROTH Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON. ”” (S. W. BLACK'S SON) 
7 eee Real Estate Agent and Broker 
y F i ds’ R i Just UBLISHED. has removed to larger and 
oung Friends’ Review | A Memoir of Fohn Kinse Dee ae eae 
a d | 616 Sansom Street. Philadeiphie 
Published by the mae’ v the opreen maees a inarupinn=eriemn tessa sabemebaeiematie 
' and Justice of the Supreme Court o . 
New York Young Friends’ Association. | the Province. Domestic Smyrna Rugs 
—— Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting . 
HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, | about 1740 to 1750. We begin another special sale of 
ap West Fourteenth Strost, New York City. By JosepH S. WALTON. these popular floor coverings—a fine 
H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprtor, 


19 Whitehall Street, New York City. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. | lot which we secured under price 


nai “Some Fruits of Solitude.” from one of the best makers. The 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six By WILLIAM PENN, variety is good. Some are in quiet 

months’ trial. with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. tones, and others are m decided 

With Friumnps’ Iwre ciGencer $2.50; with Scattered London Edition. Price, 80 cents. patterns with bright coloring. 

ae ee . ite Among the most attractive are sev- 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. Friends’ Book Association, 


eral excellent copies of handsome 
Turkish and Persian pieces in colors 


Ellwood Heacock almost identical with the originals, 


now priced as follows : 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing _—, Ss. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 
Carpenters, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

Thame Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street 
Charles W Richards, 1220 fame St., Tioga 





CHARLES BURTON, UNDERTAKER $22.50 Smyrna Rugs, $17.50 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, Calls out of city answered promptly $17.50 Smyrna Rugs, $12.50 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, pone 


| 
i by 12 feet 
Practical House and Sign Painter, i] Established 1860 Telephone 5807 size 9g by 12 tee 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. size 7% by 10% feet 








$12.50 Smyrna Rugs, $8.75 
size 6 by 9g feet 


Club ‘Rates : - Other Periodicals, 1902. 





Wealso offer about three hundred 
We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. Read the figures Reversible Smyrna Rugs, size 30 by 
given, and also read the notes below. 60 inch £ inet ene anda aie 
We will send FrRieNpDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals oe , © — o : ; y 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both."’ finished with heavy worsted fringe, 
WEEKLIES. | MONTHLIES ( Continued). = s remarkably handsome eee 
Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. nae’ of colorings and ore 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . . $2.90 | Scribner's Magazine, ($3), . . . 4.85 regularly $3.00—now $2.35 each. 
The Nation, ($3), . . . - - . + 4-80] The Century Magazine, ($4), . . 5.60 ee 
per ae (63). (new sub- ie Harper's Magazine,($4), . . . . 5.30 | Strawbridge & Clothier, 
scribers only), o 2 ae 0 ee Atlantic Monthly, ($4), .. .. 5.30 
eee aa 2" 3-90 | The Forum, ($3), . , 46e PHILADELPHIA. 
ristian Register, ($2), 4.00 | North American Review, (§ . 6.10 
Scientific American, ($3). 4.60 | St. Nicholas, ($3), . 5). 4.60 WALL PAPER ot 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . . . 5-39 | Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 Attractive Styles 
Journal of Education, ($2.50), 4-30 | The Chautauquan, ($2), . . . . 3.90 | *epular Prices 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 | Scattered Seeds, ($0.50),. . . . 2.35 | semples Eose to any Address 
MONTHLIES. - ge oes.” 7+ + 2.90 . Diament & Co., 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 — mo 9 Be " aaut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- American Monthly ~— potsce 
coltoal) ($2)... 3.85] “ews 2.50) - RRAIASOBS) SE BALDERSTON'S SON, 
: —— wishing other periodicals than those named above sliould write to us, Wail Papers and 
and we will give prices. Decorations. 
W here several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if a 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading Window Shades Made te Order. 


‘* price for both."’ 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 








